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The Most Successful Text- Book on Ele- 
mentary Astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 
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BY 


and GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Pa. D.,, 


Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, ScD, 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Haver- 
ford College. 


‘* Well Condensed, well arranged, embodying all the tatest discoveries.” 


EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS GIVEN IN ALL PRACTICAL CASES FOR OBSERVING THE CELES- 
TIAL PHENOMENA, CLEAR EXPLANATIONS. FRESHNESS OF MATTER. 


The Publishers take pleasure in stating that this work has proved 
a great success. It is in use in many of the best Academies and 
High Schools of the country.  Phillips-Exeter is among the Acade- 


mies using the book. 


“ One of the newest and best of modern text-books on Astronomy. It is a work complete, practical, ard 
modern, admirably suited for high and normal schools, seminaries and academies. Explicit direc tions will 
be found for making astronomical observations, and clear explanations of the phenomena of the tides, the 
seasons, day and night, the phases of the moon, ete., such as every one notices, but comparatively few 
understand.” — New York School Journal. 


This book is handsomely illustrated, and bound in a new, attractive, and substantial manner. Copies 
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Dr. Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


'By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Px.D., 


Author of Philosophy ** Methods of 
eaching,” 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’ Standard Series. 


Comprising a Primary, Elementary, Men- 
tal, and Written Arithmetic. Price to Teach- 
ers for a single set for examination,post-paid, $1.30. 


Brooks’ Union Series, ix Two Books, 
Comprising a Unien Primary and Union 
Complete Arithmetic. Mental and Written 
Arithmetic are combined. Price to Teachers for 
one set for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


New Practical Business Features from actual 
transactions. No other text-book contains so much 
information and work taken from the common calcu- 
lations of artisans and transactions of practical busi- 
ness men. 

The articles on the varied commercial and business 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to 
all progressive teachers and every active business- 
man. 


Dr. Brooks’ Elementary Algebra and Key. Ea. $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Geometry, Trigonometry & Key,** 1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic and Key. “« 61.95 
Dr. Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic... . 2.25 
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Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How to Write Letters. 


cultured the Methods and Formalities used in 
cultured society in all kinds of letters, notes, and 


School Literature. 
An admirable and scholarly epitome of English 
and American Literature, for use in schools 
where only limited time remains for this subject, 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY. 
Very easy to teach. Introduction prices : Fumery 
Book, 6 cts. ; Intermediate, 18 cts. ; Manual for 
mary ‘Series, $1.20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH, 
By Profs. FEwsMITH and SINGER. 


Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 

Fewsmith’s English Crammar. 
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pupils. IJntroduction prices, 30 and 42 cents, 
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THE ESSENTIALS GEOGRAPHY 


By G. C. FISHER, Superintendent of Schools, Weymouth, 


“ Wultum in Parvo.” 


WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. 


Mass. 


It is designed not only as an outline of work for the Teacher, but a concise text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains all the polit- 


uired to commit to memory. 


ical and descriptive geography a pupil should be 
orm, bound in flexible covers. 


used in connection with it. This book is in octavo 
Price, 30 cents; sent to any address, postpaid. 


It is a condensation of the large 


geographies, any one of which may be 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, ee Mass. 


SCHOOL OF Thorough Training for Voice, Bod 
and Mind; 8 regular teachers ; % 
EXPRESSION. hours work weekly: Library; Loan 

Fund to aid advanced students, En- 
dowment Fund started ; 130 students; 37 college g 
uates; electives for every need ; advanced courses 
for graduates of other schools; degree of A.M. 
A.B. Catalogue free. Address 8. 5. CURRY, Ph.D., 
Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 12th; 

five weeks ; two hours a day in Delsarte Method of 
Training ; one in Voice, one in Vocal Ex pregeen, 
Course of Method of Teaching Elocution, Readings, 
Lectures, ete. Send for particulars. 


BEST INK WHLL. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION — EXCLUDES DUST— CANNOT CORRODE. 


tw Adopted 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND TESTIMONIALS. 


in BOSTON and other PRINCIPAL CITIES of NEW ENGLAND and Elsewhere. 41 
A. D. ALBEE, General Agent, 31 Milk Street, Room 15, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
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MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., o Oratory, tnd Prof, of Oratory 


s College, will open a 
Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory. Term commences ‘Thursday, J uly 13 
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rooms. For further information address Ne. 7 Rencen Street, Ro«ton, Mana. 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “%."** Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
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courses. Dersarte ystem of Expression, 
Complete course Vocal instruction. The newest thought and methods. 
TRUE BROWN. Principal. 


ALL THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
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GOLDSMITH AND GRAY, 
IN 


Rolfe’s English Classics for Schools and Colleges. 


COMPLETE IN FORTY-TWO VOLUMES. 


THE ATTENTION OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS is called to the fact that certain plays of Shakespeare are now required by many of the Col- 


leges of the United States, as a part of preparation for admission. 


THEREFORE send your name and address to the publishers with a request for an illustrated circular giving introduction terms, etc., of RoLFE’s sa Ania tae 


which is the BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION IN THE WORLD, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


‘MICROSCOPES, 
ard all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


must well consider the waste and supply of 
TR A & HER the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 


ie Fait Catalogues for three| Workers. “Bwery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 
nps. 
—ention this For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 25ru Sr., N. Y. 
EIMER & AMEND, PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
Established 1866. 357 Fourth Ave. 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., Curt Meyer 
NEW YORK, Apparatus for Elementary Study of Physics and Chemistry for Schools” Colleges, and Students a specialty. 
Importers and Manauf’s of 
t 6 BARCLAY ST., IMPORTER AND 
Coombcal Apparates, | E. B. BENJAM IN, MANUF’R OF 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
 (Cohemical and Physical Apparatus 
Cu LLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
meg pty oe poe: we ORNACES | 4 very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
lowest prices, in manufacture. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


538 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Tliustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


A Toilet Luxury 


In every respect, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
never fails to restore the youthful fresh- 
ness and color to faded and gray hair. 
* It also prevents the hair from falling, 
eradicates dandruff, and stimulates 
weak hair to a vigorous growth, : 
Five years ago, my hair, which was 
quite gray, commenced falling, and, in 
spite of cutting, and various prepara- 
tions faithfully applied, became thinner 
every day. I was finally persuaded to 
try Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Two bottles of 
this remedy not only stopped the hair 
from falling, but also restored its orig- 
inal coior, and stimulated a new growth. 

— Eli F. Doane, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Ervrtions OF THE Skin, whether in 
the form of Pimples or Rpils, indicate 
impurities in the blood, and should sug- 
gest the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


For the radical cure of Pimples, Boils, 


and Carbuncles, I know of no remedy 
equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.—G. H. 
Davies, Pawtucketville, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5- 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Iustruments for High Schools and Colleges. OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalegue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS _ 
Catalegue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


IF you wish to try them 
Sample Card containing the ¢ 
leading styles, sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of return postage, 


cents. Ask for Card No. 7. 
Ivison, Buaxeman, Taron, & Co., 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. BoYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Boston, Maas. 
Send six cents for and 
receive free, a costl 


to more money right away than anythin ise i 
Fortunes await the werbess 


Improved School Apparatus 
for every department, 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


19 fend S., New Vork, { 


27 Franklin St., Boston. A, ANDREWS C0. 
One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIERS. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


OSEPH (ILLOTTS, 
J 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 44 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS maoucsour me WORLD, Ss 


St5 Arch @t., Philadelphia. 
Wabash "ave., 


Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
Plants. 


for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and Illustrations 
8 cts. (in ~ Ey RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 2° &,37, Cortiandt st. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis-! 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, ete, 
. Sehools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 


WEST TROY, | tiabed 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for CRareher, 


SPRING! SPRING! 


iS THE TIME FOR BOTANY. 
Each Pupil should be Supplied with Prof. Pillsbury’s 


PLANT DESCRIPTION BLANKS. Prepared for the 
systematic recerd of plantanalysis They are in block 
form, that each may be examined separately ; twenty- 
five sheets in a block, neatly perforated. Price 50 
cents per 100 sheets. 

SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS. Designed to aid 
in learning the use of terms in descriptive botany. 
The terms are systematically arranged under the name 
of the organ they describe, and wiih reference to their 
relatrons to each other. Four pages, 8vo. Price $1.00 
perhundred. L£nclose stamp for samples. 

BOTANICAL CHARTS. Four beautiful, naturally col- 
ored, strongly mounted charts, illustrating the root, 
leaf, flower, and seed of different species. A complete 
and excellent outfit. Price on Spring Rolls, $20.0U per 
set 


et. 
Send for our com olete circular of Maps, Science 


Helps, Text-Books, etc. 
M. T. ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Best and Cheapest in the World! 


No other approaching it in liberality 
gives nearly as low rates; no other 
approaching it in cheapness gives 
nearly as liberal conditions. 


No Conditions or Restrictions What- 
ever after Two Years. 


No Cause or Manner of Death Ex- 
cepted from Payment. 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 
World-Wide Travel. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up 
Policy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every Policy issued. 


NO OTHER POLICY IN THE MARKET GIVES 
ALL THESE OPTIONS. 


Ask Agents to Show a Copy, and See 


for Yourself. 
Has Paid Life Policy- 


$3,800,000. 


G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


world. 
Terma mailed free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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THE DAFFODILS. 
I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a cloud,— 
A host of golden daffodils,— 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 
A poet could not but be gay 
such a jocund company. 
, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought ; 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in passive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
— William Wordsworth, 


TO DAFFODILS. 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away 80 soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay as you ; F 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or anything. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
way 
Like to the summer’s rain, 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be formed again. 
—Robert Herrick (1591-1674). 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


WE can better do without armies and navies than with- 
out education for the masses.—Robert C. Winthrop. 


Tue only difference between speaking and singing is, 
that in speaking we strike the sound impulsively and im- 
mediately leave it; whereas in singing we have to sistain 
the sound with the same form of articulation with which 
we struck it impulsively —Adolfo Ferrari. 


Ir is a duty, a matter of conscience, not only for every 
writer, but for every patriot who would die without regret, 
to read the dictionary of his native language ; to read it 
from beginning to end ; to read it, make marginal notes in 
it, rifle it of its contents, and keep on reading it from the 
force of habit, a little every day.—Hdmondo de Amicis. 


WE argue for a liberal education of our children, not 
merely to prepare them for some particular employment, 
but rather to give a broad mental culture which will bring 
into full action all the powers’ of the mind, and thus better 
enable them to judge of their capabilities and their adap- 
tation to special employments in life.—S. nee 
Healdsburg College, Gal. 


Tue policy of expending $126,000,000 for coast de- 
fences and $100,000,000 to create a navy, and the denial 
of proper aid to improve the navigation of our great rivers, 
provide cheap water transportation for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and to furnish a needed harbor of refuge,—is calcu- 
lated to alienate commercial, agricultural, and maritime 
men from the government. Expend money to educate 
the people and to furnish labor with a chance to do good 
and not evil.—Advocate of Peace. 


Now, I desire to impress upon the teachers the fact that 
they are character-builders ; children are imitative, and 
they will imitate your manners and your morals. Quick 
are they to see your faults, and quick to imitate them. 
Teachers, therefore, ought to be the purest, strongest, 
noblest, and most angelic of human beings. They have 
more influence over the children who attend their schools 
than their ministers, and perhaps than all other per- 
sons. The future destiny of [your race] the colored is, 
therefore, to a very large extent placed in your hands.— 
Maj. S. M. Finger, State Supt. of Schools, N. C. 


ANOTHER marked trait of the teaching in Germany was 
the logical questioning that generally prevailed. Among 
the German teachers questioning is. almost reduced to a 
fine art. Their questions are specific. They go straight 
to the point. They admit of no vagueness. They are 
not stated in general terms. Then the answers are re- 
quired to be equally definite. Too much is as quickly 
criticised as too little; a wrong order, as an untruth. 
The pupil is required to follow the rule of the lawyers, 
“to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.”’ Suppose the teacher is questioning a class for the 
purpose of developing a definition. His first question 
directs attention to the generic quality of the thing to be 
defined. He next calls for the name of the genus. The 
next question directs attention to the specific quality of 
what is to be defined. Then follows the name of the spe- 
cifie quality. Then comes a question so framed as to 
indicate that the answer is to be the definition required, 
but an inference from what the pupils have just thought 
and said. Thus the pupils are taught to observe, to com- 
pare, to discriminate, to reason, and to define all at the 
same time.—Larkin Dunton. 


GOETHE IN THE CLASS-ROOM. | 


BY MAUDE GILLETTE PHILLIPS. 


The character of any epoch in literature is philosoph- 
ical as well as historical, and can be comprehended only 
when surveyed from the double stand-point. It is a fact 
arrived at inductively by considering the works of writers 
whose careers fall within the epoch, and at the same time 
a product whose factors are the elements of contemporary 
civilization,—a fact essentially human, and subject to the 
necessities of heredity and circumstance. Historically, 
literature is little more than a compendium of facts ;_phil- 
osophically, it is the sublimest of human creations, a mas- 
sive tapestry, through which may be traced the subtle ac- 
tion and reaction of intellectual genius. The specialistic 
method, dealing with particular authors, which has now 
been generally adopted in systematic literary study to a 
certain extent, recognizes this to be true ; but there is dan- 
ger of making such treatment too local and individual, 
with little or no reference to the social and mental status 
of their surroundings and the general spirit of their age. 

Any analysis of literary character resolves itself into two 
lines of investigation,—the one native, probing into na- 
tional prejudices, institutions, and customs, which make 
up its individuality ; the other foreign, and having to do 
with that boundless range of influence insensibly emanat- 
ing from one country to another, and leaving its impress 
in the more delicate shadings of fashion and sentiment. 

The prevailing tendency of study to ignore this foreign 
element in literary character is much to be deplored. 
The subject is, doubtless, too vast and complex for thor. 
ough handling in general academic work, yet it is certain 


that more attention could be appropriately and conven- 
iently attracted to those international ‘lines of cause and 
effect, so inextricably binding together modern genius. 
Perhaps, with regard to preceding centuries, this might 
be done most advantageously in outline; but all contem- 
porary literature is radiated so directly from one great 
master that no philosophic comprehension of it is possible 
without special consideration of his individual greatness. 
Our epoch leans on Germany, and should be studied with 
direct reference to that country. The universality of Ger- 
man influence should be enforced with as much promi- 
nence on the student’s mind as on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a science before actual investigation is permitted. 
Otherwise, how can he be brought to understand the trans- 
formation of British thought and sentiment as reflected in 
the early literature of our century? The transition from 
the classicism of a pope to the idealism of a Wordsworth, 
bridges a chasm too narrow and deep to have been effected 
by purely indigenous forces. Whence that sudden growth 
of intellectual criticism which snatched Shakespeare from 
the iconoclasm of actors and placed him foremost on the 
book-shelves of scholarship? Whence that intense love 
of nature seeking poetic ideals in fields and forests rather 
than in drawing-room and library? Whence that exalta- 
tion of man encumbered with all his common wants and 
necessities above the flimsy conceptions of chivalry and 
sentimentality ? Whence that marvelous production of 
scientific works which have almost revolutionized civiliza- 
tion? Whence that ceaseless striving after truth, be it 
at any cost, even to the sacrifice of most cherished spirit- 
ual hopes and beliefs? Such queries must spontaneously 
arise in minds before which are brought out the antithesis 
of the last two centuries in their ideas and principles. 
The key of our literary epoch is to be found in Ger- 
many and in the hands of one man, Goethe, who “ repre- 
sents in himself alone,” said Mme. De Stiiel, “ the whole 
of German literature,” and nowhere has his influence been 
so widely propagated as among English-speaking people. 
They were the first to appreciate and grasp at the genius 
which made the obscure duchy of Saxe-Weimar the focus 
of European interest. Coleridge and Wordsworth were 
among his earliest disciples, imbibing those doctrines of 
metaphysical and literary art which led to a complete 
overthrow of native prejudices in matters of speculation 
and criticism. Scott looked to him for guidance and as- 


surance ; he was the hero, and more than once the pattern‘ 
of Byron; Carlyle compared him to the god-like, while 


the American sage, Emerson, followed close in his foot- 
steps. All the elements of influence did not originate 
with him, but he appropriated, summed up, and practi- 
cally applied the revelations and suggestions made by his 
great predecessor, Lessing, as well as those of his worthy 
compeers in literature and philosophy. All the channels 
of his nation’s genius seemed to center in him as a kind 
of reservoir, destined to replenish and color the sea of in- 
ternational thought. 

Goethe’s work was prophetical,—a foreshadowing of the 
comprehensive civilization of to-day. The characteristics 
of his genius are identical with those of contemporary 
thought, and the parallelism is the most effective illustra- 
tion of his individual power. 

As a poet, Goethe is the genuine precedent of Words- 
worth and all his professional successors. His ideals and 
inspiration were sought out of the whole range of human- 
ity and the universe of nature. The little court of which 
he was the idol did not monopolize his interest, but rather 
by its very compression produced an overflow which ex- 
tended to the outer rim of poverty and ignorance. While 
tarrying for a short time among the miners, he wrote: 
‘How strong my love has returned upon me for these 
lower classes, which one calls the lower, but which in 
God’s eyes are assuredly the highest! Here you meet all 
the virtues combined: contentedness, moderation, truth, 
straightforwardness, joy in the slightest good, harmless- 
ness, patience.” Such an expression of democratic en- 
thusiasm* at that stiff-necked period, when aristocracy 
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plumed itself most arrogantly, is certainly portentous of 
the philanthrophy which has become such a prominent 
feature of our age. All his life he found enjoyment in 
mingling with artisans and becoming initiated into their 
handicrafts. “I know very well,” says Werther, “that 
we are not, and cannot be, all equal; but, in my opinion, 
he who avoids the common people in order to command 
their respect is as culpable as a coward who hides himself 
from his enemy because he fears defeat.” Labor was as 
poetical to him as luxury, for back of it lurked the same 
human nature which inevitably links man into one uni- 
versal brotherhood. The same active curiosity led him 
to seek fellowship with foreigners, and be made acquainted 
with their national peculiarities. The Jews particularly 
engrossed his attention, and excited in him a certain awe 
and reverence for their steady adherance to old Scriptural 
beliefs and dogmas. The exquisite portraiture of provin- 
cial manners and passion in Hermann and Dorothea ; 
the faithful delineation of citizen life in Egmont ; the 
peasant scene in Gétz, evince familiarity with the common 
grades of existence, and afford a kind of complement to 
the court intrigues and aristocratic foibles of Tasso, the 
classicism of Iphigenia; while as a culmination of his 
many-sided art rises the great drama of humanity, Faust, 
which, sifting man’s soul out of its carnal environment, 
subjects it to a series of metaphysical, ethical, and esthetic 
experiments. 


A PLEA FOR A MORE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF THE NEW BOTANY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY LILLIE J. MARTIN. 


Botannical excursions may be the means of great 
education. Each year we hear the city teacher refer to 
the mental vigor of the country boy. Freedom charac- 
terizes the country. The town pupils feel this. They 
are inclined to be lawless when they go to the country, 
and botanical excursions may be little more than picnics. 
If the pupils are very earnest and are left to themselves, 
they try tosee everything and are soon wearied. A monot- 
onous excursion is certainly as much to be avoided as a 
pleasure party. An excursion for making observations 
only upon one subject have been found profitable. In 
fact, interest was created and stimulated to such an extent 
that weekly excursions became possible as well as desir- 
able. The diseases of plants excites so much interest 
that it is a good subject to start with. The four causes of 
disease : (1) Wounds caused by mechanical influences ; 
(2) Diseases due to an improper amount of heat, moisture, 
ete.; (3) Those that come from the action of parasitic 
plants; and (4) Parasitic plants are explained in class, 
and examples of each kind are shown. On the excursion 
pupils take notes on what they see, and get as large a col- 
lection of specimens as may be. 

Many specimens gathered on this excursion may be 
used in later study. More should be made of the study 
of fungi. The lower orders of plants, as well as of men, 
form a far larger proportion numerically, and furnish 
problems quite as worthy of study, as the higher. The 
difficulty that pupils living in town have in obtaining a 
variety of proper phanerogarus makes study of related or- 
ders almost impossible on the present basis of natural 
classification. Among fungi plants of related classes are 
easily obtained. Hence if we take up their study it is pos- 
sible to give the pupils a complete view of the plant world. 
The use of one or two microscopes makes it so that pupils 
can examine and draw one or two plants of each class. 
A short talk from the teacher elucidates the structure of 
a given plant, and other plants of like nature may be re- 
ferred to this. At this stage the study of low plants and 
of high plants has to do with their avatomy and physiol- 
ogy, and not with their classification. Tests for starch, 
protoplasm, etc., which will bring out the chemical nature 
of the plants, as well as experiments tending to show 
physiological changes going on, are made by the pupils. 
Everything being shown as far as possible to the senses, as 
well as to the imagination. 

Two indirect benefits that are not to be overlooked 
come from the kind of study indicated just above. By 
constantly using the microscope the pupils come to realize 
in some degree the great value of an instrument to sci- 
ence. Again, pupils learn of the sexual relation without 
being in any way involved in it through their feelings. 


If experience shows that the Frenchman was not entirely 
wrong in saying that nine-tenths of a young person’s life 
from — to — is engaged with considerations of this kind, 
is anything that keeps the subject in a healthy state be- 
fore the pupil’s mind to be despised ? 

So little of the scientific world can be seen by the senses 
of any one person that pupils must be introduced early to 
books. Books of interesting facts must be gradually re- 
placed by books of generalization. The transition from 
the scientific book that is an appeal to imagination, to one 
that is an appeal to pure reasoning, is on the thought side 
just what has been suggested in this paper on the phe- 
nomena side. Botanical books of a higher order are not 
difficult reading. The pupil whoasks why certain flowers 
have certain shapes can understand Miiller, Darwin, and 
Lubbock without much trouble. 

Higher scientific study has the information side,—that 
which puts the man in possession of the past knowledge of the 
subject as a science ; that is, its classification and present 
working theory, and that which initiates him into making 
original investigations. As an introduction to the study 
of classification, too much has been made of the analysis 
of plants. Analysis, of course, must not be entirely laid 
aside. There is a tendency to mental diffusion in school 
scientific work that the logical exactness demanded in the 
analysis of plants does away with. Herbarium-making 
has its use inthis connection. Herbariums, however, must 
no longer be regarded as tombs for plants. A pupil hav- 
ing made a small collection in one or two families, may 
make some comparative studies. Suppose he attempts to 
study the pedigree of, the rose family by examining and 
comparing its members with each other and with members 
of other families,—do you suppose he could forget the the- 
ory of evolution ? 

At least ten weeks should be given by the pupils to 
original investigation. Suppose one tries to find out 
under what conditions a certain plant changes its position. 
His imagination tells him what conditions might have an 
influence, and helps him in laying out a plan for carrying 
on a series of experiments. When this is done he ceases 
to theorize, and sets to work to make and record his ob- 
servations. From the written records he draws his con- 
elusions. A full account of the work is then written out. 
The benefit of such work cannot be over-estimated. Em- 
erson spoke as a scientist when he said, “‘ Who telleth one 
of my meanings is master of all I am.” 


THE INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY L. W. BAKER, M.D., BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


B. THE NON-ERUPTIVE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


Diphtheria.—This is by far the most fatal and wide 
spread of the diseases of this class, and is often quite ir- 
regular in its development. The early symptoms may 
consist of slight fever, headache, difficulty in swallowing, 
and a general feeling of lassitude. The characteristic 
objective symptom is the presence of a greyish-colored 
membrane on the reddened mucous membrane of the throat. 
This extends over the tonsils, the soft palate, and often 
downward into the larynx, or upward into the nostrils. 
The appearance of this membrane in the throat of a pupil 
calls for his immediate removal from the school-room 
and isolation from other children. 

Whooping-Cough.—This disease is generally preceded 
for one or two weeks by the usual symptoms of a common 
cold. The characteristic spasmodic cough afterward 
makes its appearance, and consists of a number of short, 
hurried expirations, followed immediately by a long-drawn 
inspiratory whoop. These paroxysms of coughing occur 
at varying intervals during the twenty-four hours, and are 
characteristic of the fully-developed disease. 

Mumps.—This disease is characterized by slight fever, 
restlessness, and by pain and swelling behind the lower 
jaw just below the ear. This slightly interferes with 
the movements of the jaw, so that the mouth can be 
opened only with difficulty, and it usually increases in 
size during the first three or four days. In about ten 
days the face resumes it natural appearance. 


II. Those infectious diseases which are communicated 


by other means than by actual contact of the sick with 


the well, include typhoid-fever, yellow-fever, and cholera. 
These diseases, as a rule, prevail only during the warm 
months, and spread by means of separate morbific agents 
which are received into the body through the medium of 
the inspired air or by the agency of food and drink. 
These are not communicated directly from the sick to the 
well, but from exposure to a common source of infection ; 
for example, a well of water may become contaminated 
by the discharges of a typhoid-fever patient,—every in- 
dividual who drinks from this well will be very liable to 
suffer from typhoid fever, even if he has no intercourse 
whatever with the patient; while, on the other hand, 
those in immediate charge of the sufferer run but slight 
risk from the disease unless they also partake of the eom- 
mon source of infection ; namely, the contaminated water. 

This illustrates a very common source of danger in 
many towns and villages, where the vaults and wells are 
sometimes in close proximity to each other. Pollution of 
the water is one of the most common causes of epidemics 
of typhoid-fever. 

In New England cholera and yellow-fever are so sel- 
dom met with that we will not pause to describe them. 
Typhoid-fever, however, is of frequent occurrence. 

This disease, unlike those of the preceding class, is 
quite insidious in its onset, and is marked by quite a long 
period of invasion, during which time the symptoms are 
vague, and seldom well-defined. The child does not 
sleep well, loses his appetite, is disinclined to play, com- 
plains of feeling tired and languid and of headache ; 
nausea, pain in the back and limbs ; slight fever is usually 
present in the afternoon, and often diarrhea and bleed- 
ing from the nostrils. These symptoms continue with 
gradually-increasing severity for several days, until the 
child is too ill to leave the bed, when the disease becomes 
fully established and runs its usual course, lasting from 
two to three weeks, or even longer. 

The question of how long children shall be excluded 
from the public schools on account of the infectious dis- 
eases has been answered by Mr. A. J. Abele, board in- 
spector for Nottingham, and by a convention of English 
physicians, in the following table. The time is to be 
counted from the beginning of the attack, unless other- 
wise noted ; 


Mr. Abele: Convention of Physicians. 
Small-pox, 8 weeks. | After all the scabs have completely 
fallen off. 
Whooping-cough,8 ‘‘ | 6 weeks provided the cough has dis- 
appeared completely. 


Not less than 6 weeks, after the scalding 
of the skin is over and there is no 
trace of pain in the throat. 


Scarlet-fever, 7 ‘‘ 


Diphtheria, Ga Not less than 3 weeks after complete 
recovery. 

Measles, . . 6 “ Not less than 3 weeks, when the scal- 
ing of the skin and coughing are over. 

Typhoid, . . 6 “ —? 

Chicken-pox,. 3 —? 

Mumps, 3 ? 


PARABLE OF THE LEAF. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 


A fresh green leaf stands up from the elm bough into the sun- 
shine. As the light gleams through it I see somewhat of its pat- 
tern of beauty, its frame-work of veins so symmetrical, its margin 
of points so nicely cut, its delicate plaits so precise; and I see still 
more,—that its fibre is filled in with little egg-like cells, all green 
and bubbling. What is going on in that pretty leaf ? 

Ah, the leaf is an elegant factory for the manufacture of plant- 
tissue, It is just packed with the green, translucent cells in which 
the very water of life seems to bubble and roll. Each cell is a 
little loom in the leaf-factory; it does honest and busy work all 
day, the sun and air helping it, the Ay era into it, and the tide 
of life pulsating through it. Each is not too small for God to 
come to with his gifts of life and light, nor too small to do its part 
of the work for the whole leaf; but its one part is just as great and 
necessary as any other part, so it works away, weaving and build- 
ing into the leaf, until its pattern of beauty and irregularity, its 
= and harmony are complete. 

y little school is a green leaf, and the children are the active 
and willing cells. None are too small or too insignificant to work 
for the whole and weave the pretty web of life and joy. None are 
too humble or too careless for God to come to with His life and 
light of love and truth, but every one can fill in and build in joy- 
fully its part of order and harmony for the whole. We may say 
that the veins and framework are the rules and the teacher: they 
give the pattern ; each cell must be very exact and careful and put 
its work just according to that pattern or the whole leaf will be out 
oforder. Each fine curve of the pointed edge, each folded plait of 
the leaf is true, so with thorough and faithful work each distinct 
child-cell shall build up the beauty of the school-leaf, its growth 
and perfection. And as each little cell in the leaf is building the 
tissue of the plant and strengthening itself and the whole at the 
same time, so is each child building in for himself the tissue of mind 
and for itself and for all the rest, and clothing itself in a 
garment of loveliness and growth which shall last forever. 
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ARBITRATION — A STORY. 


BY LIZZIE M. WHITTLESEY. 


It was nearly “‘ letting out’’ time at Hilltown Academy. The 
stove had assumed its regular late afternoon heat,—the boys were 
perspiring freely, and the girls’ faces blazing under its warming 
influence. Guy Lesey, the teacher, was waxing hot and cross in 
his struggles with the first grammar class, which also felt the de- 
moralizing effect of half-past three. 

Sam Cone, a boy who did chores nights and mornings, and had 
four miles to drive, was excused, as usual, before the others, and 
shambled out. 

In two minutes, however, he returned, and was met by the fierce 
inquiry from the pedagogue,—** What you back again for ?’’ 

‘“‘Say,’’ Mr. Lesey, “drawled Sam, “‘I can’t get my sleigh 
nohow.” 

“Your sleigh ! Where is it ?’’ questioned the master ?’’ 

‘Way up top of the shed; the boys put it there this noon.”’ 

‘* Who has been meddling with Sam Cone’s sleigh ?’’ questioned 
the exasperated Guy, with an air of complete disgust at boy de- 
pravity. ‘* Now I shall ask each boy in this school-room ; and be 
sure you give me a truthful answer, now.”’ z 

Suiting the action to the word, he put the question to every 
urchin, receiving a prompt answer in the negative. 

All but Nathan Burns, an open-faced, refined-looking boy of 
fifteen, who answered frankly, ‘‘I didn’t do it, but I know 
who did.” 

‘* Oh, you do !”’ exclaimed Mr. Lesey; ‘‘ well, who was it ?”’ 

Nathan looked up in unfeigned surprise at the question. ‘‘ Why, 
you don’t expect me to tell on him, do you ?”’ he said. 

‘* Certainly I do, and immediately,”’ said the other angrily. 

‘* Really, I can’t, sir,’’ was the respectful but firm reply. 

“You can't! We'll see about that’’; and Lesey, thoroughly 
‘‘mad,’’ as the boys said, jerked Nathan by the coat-collar and 
held him menacingly. ‘‘ Young man, I'll give you just two min- 
utes to tell the boy’s name. If you don’t, punishment will surely 
follow.”’ 

Now Nathan Burns was a favorite with the professor; and had 
not this been one of his “‘ cross days,’’ his treatment would have 
been as unexpected as it was unjust. As the two faced each other, 
the sympathy of the school was plainly with Nathan; and well it 
might be, for he, with white face and a look of fixed purpose in his 
deep blue eyes, was thoroughly master of himself, which Lesey, his 
face purple with rage, was far from being. He impatiently watched 
the clock, ticking loudly on his desk ; and Nathan, with compressed 
lips, stood perfectly quiet, his eyes raised coolly, but not defiantly, 
to the master’s face. 

The girls, over in their corner, werein a high state of indignation. 

‘Dear ! I wish he’d ask us,’”’ whispered quiet Nell Price, an 
unwonted gleam in her hazel eyes. ‘* I—’’ 

‘* Whispering on the girl’s side!’’ thundered Lesey, bringing 
down his disengaged hand upon the desk with a resounding thump ; 
** the next one I hear will—"’ 

** But, Mr. Lesey,’’ pleaded Nell, a sudden bright color coming 
into her pale face, ‘‘ Nathan isn’t to blame. I saw Dave Jones put 
up the sleigh, myself.”’ 

“‘Ts that so ?’’ demanded the irate pedagogue of that young 
man,—a shock-headed youth on the back seat. Thus comfronted, 
he reluctantly owned up, and received the caning which would 
otherwise have fallen upon the luckless shoulders of Nathan; and 
Sam Cone went rejoicing homeward with his recovered property. 

**Ho, ho!” sneered Dave, the moment school was dismissed ; 
“‘ before I’d be helped out by a girl, Nate Burns !”’ 

*‘ Well, thank your stars that you wern’t,’’ responded Nat, good 
humoredly,—at which the boys laughed, and Dave sneaked off. 

But not so quickly was the matter dismissed by the excited pupils, 
to whom the will and the deed were synonymous; and to this day 
the injustice and cruelty to Nathan is remembered and commented 
upon by the gray-haired inhabitants of Hilltown. 

Twenty years later the same school-room is occupied ; but instead 
of the professor, a young man holds the reins of government. He 
is a college graduate, more ambitious for success in his ehosen life- 
work than for a reputation of “ fastness,’’—for earnest Christian 
principle, eschewing the little indulgences of cigars and livery bills ; 
and he strongly disapproves of cards. His manly character has, at 
the close of the first week, won the respect of his pupils,—all quite 
ready to vote him “ bully.” 

But the first day of the second week, as Mr. Hayes returns from 
dinner, he finds the boys have taken advantage of the rainy day to 
assemble in the school-room, and are deep in the mysteries of pro- 
gressive whist. 

Without seeming to notice them, Mr. Hayes goes to his desk, 
and is evidently absorbed in his paper. But he is biding his time; 
and when they have finished that game, he walks easily to the near- 
— and remarks carelessly, “‘ Playing games, boys ?”” 

* Yes; don’t you play”’ politely offering him a chair. 

“No; I have never played cards,”’ he answers, taking the seat ; 
“but I’ve been a good deal interested in this,” drawing from his 
pocket the familiar game of Logomachy. 

The boys have never seen it, and gather eagerly around him, 
while he explains and finally says, ‘‘ Suppose we try a game.” 

They quickly assent, and before they know it, find the game 
more engrossing than eards. And so it happens that every rainy 
noon, whether Mr. Hayes is with them or not, whist is forgotten, 
and the boys grow expert in building words, or sharpen their wits 
in working out puzzles. And before the winter is over, Mr. Hayes 
has followed his little object lesson by a candid statement of his 
views on the card question; and the boys have decided he is right. 
A result unattainable had precept preceded example. 

To those who prate of the ned old days, we respectfully com- 
mend to them the careful study of these true pictures of the ancient 
and modern school-life. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
PRINCIPLEs are as important as methods. 


To know what to do is good; to know how to do is bet- 
ter; to know what, how, and why, is best. 


Ir is important to attain knowledge in such a way as 
to retain it. 

Ir is not alone the amount accomplished, but the effort 
required in accomplishing it, that is to be considered in 
estimating success in the school-room. Many a teacher 
makes a serious mistake by doing good work in such a 
way as to wreck her physical or nervous system. 

Ir is the teacher’s duty to explain scientific, historic, 
and biographical allusions, as they occur in the reading 
lessons. To do this, and to do it properly, we must make 
it our duty to see that the child understands, and thor- 
oughly understands, the language of its book,—the English 
language.— Prof. Charles F. Kirchner. 

Wiru excellent sense I. N. Saddler, McKeesport, Pa., 
urges the importance of teaching children to read a clock- 
dial and a thermometer scale; to discover if they have 
any curable defects of sight or hearing; to know the 
chemical properties of salt, sugar, soda, lye, soap, and 
other domestic articles ; the common uses of metals, and 
a multitude of other things that go to make people intel- 
ligent in every-day affairs. 


BOYS’ GAMES. —(1) 
BY R. PAYSON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y¥. 


We have high New England authority for the state- 
ment, that whoever would win distinction in sedentary 
pursuits needs extraordinary toughness of body as 
well as extraordinary mental gifts. There have, in- 
deed, been men of feeble bodily powers, yet whose 
towering intellects have raised them far above their fel- 
lows. But who shall tell on what heights they might have 
walked, had bodily vigor been equal to the demands of 
their mental force? We need strong bodies for our boys 
because we need them in our men. We do right to en- 
courage athletic sports to a certain extent among our boys. 
We need to be careful not to frown upon out-door excur- 
sions, walking expeditions, hunting trips, and the like, un- 
less they grow to an overwhelming bugbear. What if a 
father does keep his son out of school two or three days to 
go hunting with him? How do we know how much more 
algebra and Latin it enables him to absorb? It is not to 
be expected that the school-boys will get “ all the salmon, 
halibut, cod-fish, trout, herring, flounders, crabs, clams, 
for the year’s supply,” here in our New York or New En- 
gland schools. But it does no harm for them to imitate 
their Alaska brothers a little in this respect. 

When Hercules wrestled with Anteus, he found that 
the giant gained new strength every time he touched his 
mother, earth. We, too, can gain new strength by con- 
tact with mother-earth,— by fishing in her streams; 
roaming over her hills; floating on her lakes; breathing 
her fresh, invigorating air. Let boys, or teacher, or per- 
haps both together, do this, and they return to the school- 
room with new vigor. Greek roots, the pons asinorums, 
algebraic symbols, the beauties of literature, the intrica- 
cies of the Latin grammar, cease for the time to be “a 
weariness to the flesh.” These are not set games, to be 
sure; but the same principle runs through both classes of 
amusements. Vigorous physical exercise, out of doors, 
whether a set game or athletics in a less regular and fixed 
form, is highly profitable to school boys to give them a 
new energy for the present and a good physique for the 
future. These are subjects appropriate for the teacher’s 
attention, because it makes a great difference to him 
whether his boys have good health or not; and besides 
this he needs the same invigorating influence himself. 
There is no sacrifice of valuable time in taking the boys 
on long walks over the hills and through the fields ; and 
it is not necessary to “ point a moral or adorn a tale” by 
every ohject along the road. To be eternally moralizing 
makes one a bore; and that kills influence among boys. 

But the playground develops and displays character. 
We can there find much that we fail to discover in the 


school-room. Your reserved boy never appears to good 


advantage before the instructor. Your shrewd boy con- 
ceals what he really is from policy. Your average boy is 
very apt to be one thing in the class-room and quite an- 
other species of being outside of it. The hour of recrea- 
tion tears off the mask. It is, then, worth while to watch 
the proceedings of the playground, as far as it can be done 
without imposing a feeling of restraint. Let the boys 
play games. The spirit a boy takes to his games is sure 
to be some test of the spirit he takes to his work. 

Books cannot teach everything. A great deal of that 
which makes the world move has never found its way into 
books. The spelling-book and arithmetic are not all there 
is in life, even to school life. Etiquette books will not 
make our boys gentlemen. Daring and endurance are 
good, manly qualities. Are the boys going to learn them 
by sitting at a desk or marching to a recitation? To be 
sure, a certain kind of endurance may be learned by sitting 
at some desks; but it approaches too near martyrdom. 
Algebras do not teach selfrestraint. The Latin grammar 
does not contain within its declensions and syntax much 
to inspire ideas of honor or fairness. These are things 
which the boys have got to learn by contact with each 
other, very largely. All through life there is a “ give and 
take” which men are expected to meet. We despise the 
man who shrinks from it. This, too, is something which 
ean be learned from games better than from books. 

Out of our school days two things stick firmly in our 
memory ; one is, whether we liked the teacher or not; 
the other is, the achievements of the playground. Many 
a school boy cannot scan the easiest line of Virgil without 
stumbling, or forever confounds the dative with the ac- 
cusative, or looks upon geometry as a great, overwhelming 
mystery. Yet you may see these same boys holding a 
respectable place in the regard of their fellows, and even 
wielding a sort of influence that surprises you if you are a 
mere book teacher. The secret of it may, perhaps, be 
found in their ability to out-jump or out-run the rest when 
it comes to business of that sort. Boys are not slow to 
perceive that there are various kinds of excellence in the 
world; and it*is well for them to perceive this. The 
schoolmaster’s standard is one, but it is only one. Sup- 
pose the boy is not particularly bright in what we call the 
solid parts,—the staple of educators,—the games enable 
him still to keep up his self-respect; and certainly he 
he must be a narrow teacher who would insist upon its 
being kept up in one way only, or not at all. It would be 
better if he could do well in his books too, no doubt; but 
let us be thankful if he can do well in his sports. He 
may be a better man for it. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS, 

17. Purple a compound color, composed of blue and red. 

Show the class that blue litmus solution is turned bright 
red by acid (e. g., hydrochloric). Then in a large beaker, 
on the table (or better, in the tank of the solar lantern), 
prepare a quantity of moderately-strong blue litmus solu- 
tion, and to this add, drop by drop, some dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, made by adding one c. c. acid to 20 or 25 c. ¢. 
water. 


Result ? Conclusion ? 


18. Miature of red and green. 

Make, in a small beaker, a rather dilute solution of 

nickel sulphate (or chloride), and in another beaker a di- 
lute solution of cobalt nitrate. The former solution will 
be of a pale green; the latter, of a pinkish rose color. 
In a third beaker mix portions of the two solutions, vary- 
ing the proportions used, till neither of the original colors 
can any longer be noticed. 
Result? [The mixture may be made quite colorless. ] 
Explanation? [The two colors, taken together, affect 
all the sets of nerve-fibres in the retina,—the so-called red, 
green, and violet nerves ; and the joint action of these is 
to produce the impression of white light. ] 


A TRUE theory of education is a complete philosophy, 


not only of human nature, but of God and the universe.— 
Rt, Rev. Bishop J. L. Spalding. 
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THE TEACHER’S NOTE BOOK. 


GROWTH OF PLANTS. 


Dr. GOODALE’s Fifth Lecture at the Natural History Rooms. Reported by 
Estelle M. Hatch. 


Dr. Goodale’s fifth lecture on Botany, before the Woman’s Edu- 
eation Association, in the Natural History Rooms, Berkeley street, 
Boston, was upon the subject of the Phenomena and Conditions of 
Growth in Plants. 

TopicaL ANALYSIS OF LEssoN FIFTH. 

1. Growth consists in the formation of new cells and in their in- 
crease in size, 

New cells are formed by the dividing up of active cells at definite 
places: (a) at the tip of roots; (+) at the growing point of buds; 
(c) at the surface of wood just under the bark. 

Meee increase in size by the building in of new particles between 

old. 

2. Growth is always accompanied by (a) consumption of food; 
(5) absorption of oxygen; (c) liberation of oxygen; and (d) ele- 
vation of temperature. 

8. The conditions of growth, as illustrated by the germination of 
seeds, comprise water, oxygen, fobd, and warmth. 

4. The shapes of new parts are controlled chiefly by inheritance ; 


partly by surroundings. 
5. The force exerted by growing plants is how measured ? 


6. How is the rate of growth measured ? 
7. Phenomena of tension exhibited by certain growing parts; for 
instance, young stems, 


The growth of plants consists in the formation of new cells, or 
in the increase of these in size. The formation of new cells takes 
place in the protoplasm of highly active cells, under certain definite 
conditions, and the course of formation, although differing some- 
what in different cases, presents certain definite phenomena. It is 
only within the last few years that these phenomena have been at 
all well understood, and it is possible at the present time to observe 
them only with the best lenses and by a skillful employment of 
coloring matters by which some parts of the cell are more deeply 
stained than others. Briefly stated, the principal changes which 
go on in most cells when new cells are to be formed, are the follow- 
ing: A somewhat dense body in the protoplasm, known as the 
nucleus, passes through regular transformations by which it becomes 
sooner or later separated by a thinnish plate of cell-wall into two 
parts, the thin plate being of course the dividing-wall common to 
the two new cells which have been produced frum the single one 
at the outset. The peculiarity of the nucleus appears to be its 
power of marshaling into regular forms at definite points food ma- 
terials which are otherwise diffused through the protoplasm, and 
making out of these food-matters a thin cell-wall placed at a given 
spot with reference to the rest of the cell. Hence results the suc- 
cession of new walls by which older cells are cut in two or more 
parts. And these new walls are always so disposed with relation 
to the others, that the well-known forms of th® successive organs 
are developed in orderly sequence. 

Certain parts of the nucleus, which for the present purpose may 
be called delicate threads, or in most cases, perhaps, a long single 
thread, go through very interesting changes during cell-division, 
the study of which has formed one of the most fruitful fields of 
recent research. The thread or threads, in the various tangles re- 
sulting, and the numerous orderly arrangements into lines some- 
thing like the meridian lines on a map of the world, constitute 
figures known by the somewhat formidable term karyokinetic. It 
is interesting to note that these karyokinetiec figures are substan- 
tially the same in plants and in animals. 

The increase of cells in size is generally supposed to take place 
because new particles of cell-wall are thrust in between the older 

icles, though it is believed by many that the increase in size is 
ode dependent on mere stretching of the existing wall, this be- 
coming thicker by having new particles placed on the inner surface. 
The resultant forms of cells govern, of course, the shapes of organs 
which they compose, only by the modes of arrangement ; for it must 
be remembered that the shapes of bricks by no means control the 
shape of the building made out of them. but all the shapes of the 
resulting cells appear to be directly related to the definite office 
which they are to play in the structure. The diversity is very great, 
but all the forms can be reduced to a few simple types. 

As essential requisites foe growth, cells need food, oxygen, and a 
certain degree of warmth. The differences in regard to the amount 
of warmth required are very great. ‘The conditions of growth are 
well illustrated by a special case; namely, that of a germinating 
seed; and the chemical phenomena of growth are also well ex- 
hibited in this instance; namely, the absorption of oxygen, the con- 
version of stored up solid food into liquid food, the oxidation of a 
part of this while the work of building is going on, and the liberation 
of carbonic acid as a waste product. Moreover, there is to be ob- 
served in these cases a notable elevation of temperature. 

The force exerted by growth is very great. Some years ago 
some striking experiments were tried at the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst, which, from their extremely popular character, 
did not receive from scientific authorities the credit which they 
really deserved. In one of the cases here referred to, a squash was 
harnessed, as the term was, and made to life a weight. The ex- 
periment was cut short by the breaking of the iron harness, after 
an enormous power had been displayed. Simple experiments de- 
vised by Darwin, with apparatus constructed of spring clothes-pins, 
show that young roots exhibit a very great power of lateral expan- 
sion. Not unfrequently large stones are thrust aside by the force 
exerted by growing parts; for instance, roots. The most striking 
instance of this has been referred to in a previous course of lessons ; 
namely, the bursting of a heavy stone grave in the city of Hanover, 
North Germany. In the Marien grave-yard, a strong grave having, 
as the principal stone, a block measuring about twenty cubic feet, 
has been lifted on one side more than five inches by the growth of 
the base of a tree. A seed fell into a crevice of the grave, and 
there germinated, growing for a time without observation (or else 
it would have been plucked up for the mischief it was making), but 
it grew on until it broke open the solid masonry. Perhaps the 
singular inscription which, in German words, is found at the base 
of the monument, may have had something to do with allowing the 
tree to remain. It is this: ‘‘ This place of burial, purchased for all 
eternity, let no man open.’’ It is visited by all curious to see how 
the wish has been heeded. 

Various instruments have been devised for measuring the rate of 

wth of plants, most of them being on the cronograph principle, 

y which a definite amount of growth in a given time is veoselad 
By such instruments it has been shown that different plants have 
preety the same needs for growth, but that under the same con- 

itions the same plant will not always grow at exactly the same 
rate, While there are certain condi 


te rapid 


which are indispensable 


which these conditions are more or less influenced in their efficiency. 
Thus, under constant temperature, there are marked differences in 
the rate of growth which are at present unaccounted for; they are 
variations not dependent on any known external influences. More- 
over, they cannot yet be correlated positively with any ancestral 
peculiarities. Lastly, it should be said that all growing parts have 
certain tensions which aid in giving the power of movement to 
young roots, stems, leaves, and the like. 

The practical analytical work of the class, following the lecture, 
was upon the pistil, as illustrated by the varieties of the acacia, 
columbine, cassandra, and primula. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


There is no verb to beau. 

A unit, not an unit. So always, before the soundof the con- 
sonant y. 

Yalculate, in the sense of interest or purpose is not correct. 

Coach, to prepare for examinations, is cant. 

Come, in the sense of become, is obsolete. 

Directly, in the sense of as soon as, is avoided by careful writers. 

Defense is better than defence. 

Eager implies excitement. 

Education trains the mind and forms the heart. Instruction fur- 
nishes the mind with knowledge. 

Fire, in the sense of throw, is not allowable. 

Guess should not be used in the sense of think or believe. 

Hence is better than from hence. 

In our midst is not good. 

Kind of, in the sense of rather, partly, or as it were, is incorrect. 

The above are all taken from Ballard’s Handbook of Blunders 
Corrected. 
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Watt, Esq. 
TEA. 


The tea shrub, or Chinese tea plant, very closely resembles the 
Camellia Japonica, and probably belongs to the same family. In 
its native state it often reaches a height of twenty to thirty feet : 
but under cultivatiou it is only allowed to grow five or six feet high. 
It has numerous branches which are covered with glossy, dark green 
leaves from two to six inches long; the flowers grow singly or in 
clusters of two or three from the axils of the leaves; they are fra- 
grant, snowy-white, and have from six to nine petals and numerous 
stamens. There is probably only a single species, but many vari- 
eties, owing to climate, soil, and cultivation. It was formally 
thought that green and black teas were obtained from different 
species; but it has been proved by actual trial that they may be 
made from leaves gathered from the same shrub. ‘The difference 
consists in the manner of preparing them. Most of the green teas 
of China are grown and cured in the neighborhood of Canton, while 
the black teas come from the vicinity of the Bohea Mountains. 

For green tea, the leaves are roasted almost as soon as gathered, 
and are dried off quickly after the rolling process. Many people 
have an erroneous idea that green teas are made to take this color 
by being roasted on copper or brass pans; but it is not so, as the 
pans are precisely like those used for drying the black tea. For 
the American market the green teas are made of a more vivid green 
by dressing them with a mixture of four parts burnt gypsum to 
three parts of Prussian blue. Both are reduced to a powder and 
added during the last roasting. An ounce of this powder is allowed 
to fifteen pounds of tea. 

The Chinese have records tracing the introduction of tea into 


their country from Corea in the fourth century: but it is probably | pe 


indigenous to both China and Japav. They have also a legend that 
relates that a pious hermit, having been overtaken in his watchings 
by sleep, on awaking cut off his eyelids in holy wrath and threw 
them on the ground; but a god caused a tea-shrub to spring out of 
them, the leaves of which resemble the form of an eyelid bordered 
by lashes, and possess the gift of hindering sleep. 

The use of tea was not general in China until the sixth century, 
and in Japan in the ninth. It was introduced into Europe by the 
Russians in the seventeenth century. It is now estimated that three 
thousand millions of pounds of tea are consumed annually by about 
five hundred millions of people. The inhabitants of China, Japan, 
Tartary, Russia, Holland, and the United States are the chief tea- 
drinking nations. As cocoa is the national beverage of the Spaniard, 
and coffee of the Mussulman, so is tea of the inhabitants of the 
Flowery Kingdom.”’ 


REFORM IN OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


I. — Tue BENEFIT AND NECESSITY OF A WRITTEN TEST. 

Written tests benefit a pupil (1) by the preparatory drill or re- 
view which usually precedes them; (2) by the exercise afforded 
him in penmanship and capitalizing; (3) by cultivating habits of 
thought and methods of expression. A written test is usually pre- 
eeded by a thorough review of the work in hand. Facts are im- 
pressed upon the mind with greater emphasis; principles, theorems, 
and general truths are discussed, reviewed, and re-reviewed, so that 
many things of importance are thus fixed in the mind which would 
otherwise be forgotten or overlooked. Conscientious, honest pupils 
have a desire to obtain good rank in their classes, and dormant, slug- 
gish minds are often filled with emulation. Pride is inherent, in a 
greater or less degree, in all persons, so that nearly every pupil 
will put forth extra effort, give greater care to his lessons, than . 
otherwise would were he not subjected to this test of his capabilities 
and attainments. 

Country pupils are sadly deficient in penmanship. Although 
their copy-books may present a fair degree of neatness and ability, 
taken aside from them their penmanship rapidly degenerates into a 


growth, there are some internal influences at work by' pupil 


slovenly, unreadable scrawl. A vy illustration is to let 
copy some selection from 


book, or let him at-' Agen 


tempt to make out a bill of merchandise, or write a business letter. 
The slight resemblance to his copy-book style soon disappears, and 
the written page becomes a series of blots and scrawls, at once il- 
legible and hard to decipher. By written tests the hand becomes 
trained to exercise, and a firm, characteristic chirography is the re- 
sult. There are few correct penmen, few that can dash off page 
after page of manuscript perfect in all the elements of fine pen- 
manship; but each one can acquire a steady hand and legible style 
characteristic of the individual, and these are results most impor- 
tant to be reached in the education of the masses. 

Again, in a letter or dictation exercise, capital letters are strewed 
along promiscuously, with a total disregard for all well-memorized 
rules. In atest or series of tests, carefully corrected, a pupil ob- 
tains not only a practical knowledge of the subject in hand, but 
also a practice in penmanship and capitalizing which is invaluable 
to him. Of course the teacher should bear in mind the so-called 
minor points, and insist that every test should be legibly and neatly 
written ; and the pupils should be criticised not only in regard to 
the subject of the test, but in penmanship, capital letters, spelling, 
and sty/e of expression. 

Another great benefit to be derived from a written test is the 
habit of thought. The student’s mind is trained almost uncon- 
sciously into a systematic method of thinking. He has a set of 
questions before him, each teen fixed, connected thought, 
which must be completed before another subject is taken. Thus 
the mental effort is a benefit, and gives the pupil power to think 
and to arrange his thoughts systematically. Thought well ar- 
ranged can be much more readily expressed than can a mixture of 
several ideas. In order for a pupil to hold high rank in his stud- 
ies, his papers must contain clear, concise answers, which are the 
outgrowth of systematic thinking or application. Every one pos- 
sesses a kind of heterogeneous knowledge which is useless because 
of its complex nature. ‘To express himself accurately, tu say just 
what he intends to say, is a lesson equal in importance to the 
knowledge of any subject. 

So we might go on. Stories are familiar to every teacher which 
will illustrate the importance of methodical thinking and concise 
expression. Every one must see the good results that can be ob- 
tained from a series of monthly or semi-monthly tests, if the work 
be properly conducted, and in our country schools the need is still 
more visibly felt. Without written tests a standard of thorough- 
ness and correctness is impossible. A teacher may think he has 
explained a subject fully, and the pupil may recite fluently upon it 
till a misconception of it seems impossible; but let that pupil write 
out his idea, and often he will surprise and amaze his teacher by his 
version of the familiar theme. 

We who have the rural mind in charge have a holy trust,—the 
embryo of future genius, patriotism, and renown. ‘Therefore we 
should strive in every way possible to study the minds of our pu- 
pils, understand their needs, and meet them as far as we are able 
with the meager means we have at hand. 

Tuer Rustic PEDAGOGUE. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EasTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 
My first is to cut with a farming tool ; 
My second is found in every school ; 
My second and third are the same, in the plural ; 
My whole is a product entirely rural, NILLOR. 
CRYPTOGRAM, 
Djoefsfmmb, ps uif hmbtt tmjqqfs. 
These letters name an opera 
That’s played upon the stage ; 
And which is listened to with pleasure 
By folks of every age. 


OCTAGON. 


5. Recalled. 
6, To moisten with dew. 
7. A color. 


1. Equality. 

2. A male name, 

3. Idle talk. 

4. A kind of thin glossy silk. 
ENIGMA OF THE BRITISH POETS: 79 LETTERS. 

My 11, 16, 20, 29, 72, 4, 63, wrote ‘‘ The Boy Martyr.’’ 

My 8, 32, 54, 69, 75, wrote ‘* The Envious Man and the Miser.”’ 

My 5, 48, 79, 53, 27, 67, 35, wrote ‘* From the London Lyck- 


y 
My 14, 73, 62, 57, 3, 65, 23, wrote ‘‘To Mistress Margaret 


My 37, 21, 71, 41, 56, wrote ‘‘ The Minion Wife.” 

My 44, 38, 7, 6, 57, wrote ‘“‘Jolly Good Ale and Old.’’ 

My 30, 46, 5, 17, 51, 24, 50, wrote ‘‘ The Soul’s Errand.”’ 
My 74, 66, 9, 26, 47, 19, wrote *‘ The Shepherd and the King.’’ 
My 79, 30, 36, 39, 49, 76, 2, wrote ‘‘The Ballad of Agin- 


My 42, 58, 75, 60, 15, 43, 10, wrote ‘‘ The Scholar and His 


My 33, 18, 12, 28, 11, 68, 31, 63, wrote ‘* Love.” 
My 44, 77, 72, 73, 41, 1, 78, 24, wrote “‘A Session of the 


My 53, 75, 40, 13, 52, 8, 19, 66, wrote “ Ode to Solitude.”’ 
My 34, 69, 71, 45, 15, 22, 35, wrote “The Progress of 


My 21, 55, 70, 79, 1, 59, wrote ‘‘ Tom Bowling.” 

My 64, 36, 47, 60, 50, 20, 61, 4, wrote ‘‘ A Rich Fool.’’ 
My 25, 65, 63, 79, wrote ‘‘ Death of Calista.”’ 

My whole is a saying of ‘‘ Uncle Esek.”’ M. D. L. B. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF APRIL 8. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA.—Most disputes can be settled by heari 
both sides and believing neither. 


REVERSIBLE CROss,— 


RE ER 
TIME EMIT 
EMIT TIME 
ER RE 


DECAPITATIONS.—1. Abet, bet. 2. Abib, bib. 3. Abide, bide. 
4. A boon, boon. 5, Abut, but. 6. Abound, bound. 7. Acid, 
eid. 8. Across, cross. 9. Acute, eute. 10, Acarus, carus. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting at Topeka, Kas., takes place Jul 7-19, 1886. 
The Boston & Albany R. R. will sell tickets from points on its line 
to Topeka and return, via all lines, at very low rates. ‘Tickets 

going, July € to 13, and good to return until Sept. 10, 1886, 
ar mare datailed information, A, S. Hanson, Gon’l Pass. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Horace Mann was clearly right in saying that ‘‘ the education 
which has already been given a people makes it necessary to give 


them more.” 

The processes of popular education in America have reached a 
point when it has become a matter of necessity for our schemes of 
publie education to go further and do more. The old was good, 
and is good, but it is not enough, even if what there was of it was 
good enough. It may not have been the best for any time; it will 
not, at any rate, fully answer the conditions and necessities of 
the present time, especially the times that are close at hand. 


the earnest work over books in the school-room, is most restful. 
It has been curiously pleasant to note how the students, to a man, 
stand up in defense of the New Education. They all agree in 
claiming that the work, for two or three hours a day in the tool- 
school, does not interfere at all with their work in the book-school, 
as the one alternates with the other every day. As for myself, I am 
not quite sure of this. Recitations which I heard here the other 
day in Cesar and Virgil were fair,—hardly first-rate. A pint cup 
will refuse to hold more than one pint. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cable, who has bad occasion in the South, as Well 
as in the North, to study this educational question, and is not dis- 
posed to over-estimate the New Education, says: ‘‘ After all, nine- 


It is not worth while to exaggerate the relative importance 
of the so-called New Edueation. It is nota revolution’’ in 
education, It is not the “* ultimate truth ’’ about education, 
One may eall it (if he is partial to the phrase) an evolution 
in our methods of popular instruction and training. Still, 
since we are apt to be so slow to see a point,—and often 
nothing in the world seems so deeply hidden as an open se- 
eret,—it no doubt is necessary, once in a while, to build a 
bonfire, or fire off a cannon, just to catch the eye or the ear 
of the public. Thisis certain,—thoughtful educators through- 
out the country have begun to catch sight of a new educa- 
tional idea, and many of them have already shown a readi- 
ness to catch on (this is not slang) to the new educational 
movement. A good time to take a train for a journey, long 
or short, is when the train has arrived, and before it is gone. 

But what is the New Education? What is it fitted to 
do? And what should be done about it ? 

The New Education means mental training combined with 
manual training. It insists that manual training is not some- 
thing wholly apart, and aside from, mental training ; but that 
it may be used, and ought to be used, as a legitimate part 
of mental training, and in order to promote the most whole- 
some and useful mental training. Education should not 
only serve to put one in the way of knowing things, but fit 
him to do things. It emphasizes the importance of initiatin 
at the outset the mental habit of connecting thoughts wi 
things, and knowing with doing. Do you really know ? 
We do. Would you learn how ? Then learn by doing. 

When Carlyle, with his usual poetic extravagance, shouts : 
‘* Man is a tool-using animal ; he can use tools ; can de- 
vise tools; with these the granite mountains melt into light 
dust before him; he kneads iron as if it were soft paste ; 
seas are his smooth highway, winds and fire his unwavering 
steeds ; nowhere do you find him without tools ; without 
tools he is nothing, with tools he is all!’? —the advo- 
cates of the New Education exclaim, there is a great deal of 
truth in that, and the old education has too much ignored 
it! ‘* The highest force in the universe is Mind.’’ Very 
true; and yet the universe is made up of matter as well as 
mind. Even mind cannot growin a vacuum. Mind, not less 
than nature, hates a vacuum. Mind must have objects to lay 
hold of, things to think with, and tools to use, if it would 
do anything to the purpose. 

Just here let us not commit the blunder of limiting ‘‘ tools ’’ 
to the **‘ seven hand-tools,—the axe, the saw, the plane, the 
hammer, the square, the chisel, and the file,’’ or to any 
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modifications of these. Language, for instance, is as truly 
a tool as a hammer is. The mind, through the hand, uses a 
hammer to do certain things with; the same mind, thro 


CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL —From Ham's Manual Training. 


h 
the ear and lips, uses words to do certain other things. Tes educa-|tenths of the manual skill is in the brain.’’ This may be 
tion, accordingly, will consist in learning the art and mystery, and | true, but it does not contradict the philosophy of the New kan. 


so the art and real mastery, of whichever kind of tools is best 
fitted to the purposes of each one’s life. Nothing would more 
surely tend to discredit the New Education, or to appear to base 
it upon any philosophy of bald materialism, or the modern self- 
stultifieation of ‘* agnosticism.’’? Men like Professor Bain are at 
best but mole-eyed teachers of the sublime science of education. 
Many, many are the tools which man must learn to use in order to 
learn to ‘‘ build of this being that we are.’’ 


The “‘ manual training school,’’ a term lately come into vogue, 
may be taken as the symbol of the New Education. And probably 
the most distinct embodiment as yet of the new eduational idea is 
the Chicago Manual Training School. 
It is by no means the only one, nor was 
it the first. Almost all inventions come 
to us by gradation, Minerva being the 
only one that leapt from the brain into 
instant maturity. But this school had 
at its inception every advantage in its 
favor. Experiments enough, here and 
there, east and west, north and south, 
have been tried, in connection with va- 
rious other schools, to prove and illus- 
trate the practicability of personal train- 
ing, through mental training combined 
with manual training, and largely by 
means of the manual discipline. The 
enterprise, as originated and sustained 
by the Chicago Commercial Club, had 
the backing of any amount of money 
needed. lt was fortunate in its first 
and present principal, Dr. H. H. Bel- 
field. The association referred to, whose 
membership is limited to sixty, com- 
prises some of the wealthiest, most en- 
lightened, and publie-spirited men in 
the city. The building, on Wabash 
Avenue, near Twelfth street, is excel- 
lently well located. Its school was at 
once patronized by boys from some of 
the best families. It is in no sense a 
charity school. Tuition is $80 a year. 


cation, which is that, for many minds, at least, the surest and direct- 
est way to get real brain awakening and brain discipline is in con- 
nection with, and in part, by means of, the hand discipline in the 
use of tangible things and tools. 

The recent Industrial Education Exhibition, in New York, at 
which the exhibit from the Chicago Manual Training School at- 
tracted signal attention, has served as an object lesson of no small 
importance. I do not believe that we are likely to have any edu- 
cational revolution, but I have no hesitation in recording the con- 
viction, that we are about to see some very remarkable improve- 
ments in our prevalent system of public education. Much more has 


The outfit, in the way of suitable rooms, 
machinery and tools for laboratories of 
this kind, are expensive. ‘The popular 
interest in the experiment has been re- 
markable. Thoughtful people, far and 
near, who observe widely and study deeply the new and peculiar 
conditions of modern society, have shown a wonderful eagerness to 
learn exactly how it works, and to see whether the distinctive idea, 
which it stands as an exponent of, is not something which ought to 
be incorporated, more or less fully, into all our systems of popular 
education, 

I have been familiar with this undertaking from the first, and 
have, so to speak, studied the school with great interest. One 
must be a stolid person not to kindle into sympathetic enthusiasm, 
when he visits a school of this sort. Here, and in the similar school 
under Professor Woodward in St. Louis, in connection with the 
Washington University, I have been delighted at the manifest, 
peculiar blending of modesty and manliness on the part of the boys. 
Home training is only a minor part of the personal discipline one 
gets in this way. At the bottom of it all it is mental, or rather 
personal, training. The enthusiasm is nearly universal, but a tran- 
vil, self-mastering enthusiasm, unhasting, unresting, and yet, after 


CHICAGO. 


WALKS AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 


Situated in one of the most undesirable localities of this great city, 
and surrounded by fifth and squalor, one would not be apt to ex- 
pect much in the way of excellence from the Sheridan School ; but, 
as the water lily, flourishes on the stagnant, slimy water, drawing 
from it only sweetness and purity, so beautiful human blossoms come 


up out of wretched surroundings, and under wholesome instruction 
and genial influences develop into harmonious, happy beings. — 
Mr. L. J. Black, the principal of the Sheridan, came to Chicago 
a few years since from St. Louis, where, no doubt, judging from 
his fine literary tastes and love for ng Lg subjects, he prof- 
ited under the able supervision of Supt. Harris. A noticeable fea- 
ture of the instruction in Mr. Black’s school is the wonderful pro- 
ficiency pupils have acquired in graphic delineation. A class in 
geography displayed much skill in map drawing, talking while 
sketching. An advanced class in history was conducted in the 
same manner. It was really marvelous to note the facility with 
which pupils gave expression to their thoughts with tongue and 
crayon simultaneously. Although so rapidly drawn, the maps 
were quite accurate. One need but glance at the daily papers to 
see what a factor rapid sketching has become in the art of convey- 
ing ideas by means of graphic representations. ‘The reading in the 
eighth grade was very fine. The selections from Ju/ius Caesar were 
well rendered, showing a familiarity and appreciation on the part 
of the pupils that would have done credit to a high school. r. 
Black has made quite a new departure in spelling; viz., no words 
are written simply for the benefit of the exercise; every word is 
woven into a sentence, the child learning the meaning and the or- 
thography of the word at the same time. 

The Sheridan, though not one of the most noted schools, is well 
worth visiting. Every department shows the masterly, yet kindly, 


‘supervision of the principal, who is, withal, a modest, unassuming 
| gentleman, of quiet literary tastes, who shuns, rather than seeks, 


notoriety. LOOKER-ON, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD.” 


This sentence as here quoted is found in Act 2, Scene 7, of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ I think nobody denies that Shakespeare 
either knew nothing about the rules of grammar, or, if there were 
such things taught him, he wantonly ignored them when he had the 
pen. As a writer he is lawless; yet what have more modern and 
more careful writers, who dare not be so free with their mother- 
tongue, done to improve the manner of expressing the adage that 


some things shine that have no gold in them ? P 

About a year ago I to look after this expression in the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and for kindred sentences in which 
the negative might be so placed as to convey a wrong impression to 
one inclined to be critical. In nearly every instance I have found 
the expression to be of this form, ‘‘ All is not gold that glitters”’ ; 
simply a placing of the restrictive clause at the end of the sentence 
and at once declaring with Shakespeare that gold does not glitter. 
Doesn’t it? Throw a coin down among the rubbish and then an- 
swer what it is that distinguishes its color from the color of the dirt. 
Gold has a specific property. In the German we find, Hs ist nichte 
Alles,—gold was g/dnzt ; yet just following, the whimsical disciple 
of reckless Shakespeare, says, ‘‘ All is not gold that glitters,”’ as a 
translation of the German. Better transposer than translator, 
I trow. 

I have watched the use of the expression alsoin the Sunday School 
Times, which, like Tuk JOURNAL, | think, ought to know good 
English. The expression there is, as often found, ** Not allis gold 
that glitters, as otherwise.’’ ‘* All that glitters is not gold’’ I hold 
to be a Shakespearian lie (THE JOURNAL uses the word) ; and I 


doubt if Bill S. knew any better when he wrote it. 
L. H. Forp. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


What is the appropriate term for 
the closing exercises of an academy or 
other school where diplomas are not con- 
ferred ? Exhibition and commencement 
both seem entirely inconsistent. 

J. AH. M. 

Exhibition is often used ; why not 
plain ‘‘ Closing Exercises?’ 


What is the appropriate term of ad- 
dress for a teacher in an academy, graded, 
or high school? Professor and master 
seem equally unfortunate. 

J. H. M., Fremont. 


Principal is the title most generally 
used for the principal, and teacher for 
the assistants. 


How is the Indian Territory governed ? 


The various Indian tribes under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Gov- 
ernment are dealt with separately by 
Congress through the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Can Congress reduce a State govern- 
ment to a territorial government except 
for some such cause as rebellion? If so, 


THE WOOD-TURNING LABORATORY.—From Ham’s Manual Training: Harper & Brothers. 


been done in the direction indicated already than many are aware of. 
The best things undertaken and done anywhere in these times soon 
come to be known elsewhere, if not everywhere, so that the world’s 
** common-sense’? may be counted on in the future to grow with 
wonderful rapidity. ‘The belated owls that keep on hooting after 
the new morning has risen will hardly escape being ridiculous. 
Gown.” 


— Sarcasm is a Saladin’s blade. 

— The manly part is to do with might and main what you can 
do.— Emerson. 

— Our Saxon ancestors had but one name for a wit and a witch. 
—Goldsmith. 


— From the lowest depths there is a path to the loftiest height| tice 


and for the poor, also, a gospel has been published.—Carlyle, 


how ? 
Although such a policy was advocated 


by many prominent men at the close of. 


the Rebellion, the great preponderance of opinion was against its 
constitutionality. 

What is the salary of the members of the President’s Cabinet, and 
of the members of the Supreme Court ? 

The members of the Cabinet each receive $8,000 per annum ; 
the Solicitor-General, $7,500 ; two Assistant Solicitors-General, 
each $5,000. The Chief-Justice receives $10,500 ; the eight As- 
sociate Justices, $10,000 each. ; 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A GOOD THING. 


really valuable preparations now offered to the afflicted. In Vig 


ped thirty-five years I have found a few good things, and ; 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 29, 1886. 


“ A Litre Talk on a Great subject,” by “ M. E. B.,” 
Mary E. Blake, will be the leading article next week. 


We have a second poem by Miss Edith M. Thomas, as 
beautiful in thought and sentiment as the first. It will 
appear in one of the May numbers. 


Rosert C. Mercatr, of the Board of Boston Super- 
visors; Frank Foxcroft, editor of the Boston Journal, and 
B. A. Hinsdale, superintendent of the Cleveland schools, 
are among those who will furnish valuable articles for 
Tue JourRNAL in the near future. 


“Amone AuTHors,” on the book page, will hereafter 
be a prominent feature of Tuz JourNnat. This will re- 
lieve the “This and That” column, which is needed for 
other matters of fact and fancy. We shall endeavor to 
make the new feature equal to anything of the kind to be 
found in the best literary papers. One by one we make 
these departures, announcing what we do rather than what 
we hope to do. We try to “learn to do by doing.” 


WE print this week two choice poems by standard au- 
thors, on “The Daffodils,” selections that every child 
will be the richer in thought, sentiment, and power of ex- 
pression for memorizing. We shall print, each week un- 
til the frost comes, one or more poems on the seasonable 
flowers. Every one will be worthy of a place in memory, 
and will appear on the eleventh page whenever an orig- 
inal gem crowds them out of the first page. We question 
whether more timely work with the poets and the flowers 
has been done. A compilation of these would make a 
poetic floral handbook. 


Ir is refreshing to find a man who knows what he thinks 
upon a timely subject, knows why he thinks so, and dares 
to speak without reservation. It is a delight, also, to 
have a professional senate like the Boston Schoolmasters’ 
Club, in which a man like Mr. George H. Martin, of the 
State Board, can give wing to his rhetoric and weave 
classic phrases as brilliantly as he pleases wit hout fear of 
the consequences. We suspect few of his auditors were 
ready to indorse the positions as a whole, but no one could 
fail to enjoy the address, and indulge a feeling of pride 
in having such a man among the leaders at such an hour. 


Tue substitution of the Crain bill for the Willis-Blair 
bill by the House Committee on Labor is a disappoint- 
ment to the friends of education. This bill appropriates 
$7,500,000 a year, for ten years from the receipts of the 
sales of public lands, for popular education within the 
States, on the basis of school population. It provides 
that industrial and training schools shall be allowed a due 


proportion of the annual appropriation. This bill de- 
stroys nearly every purpose of the originators of the plan 
of national aid for education. It removes all hope of 
specially benefiting the South. It cannot pass the Senate, 
and probably will not pass the House. It looks like a piece 
of political trickery of the basestkind. There may be some 
redeeming feature in the movement that we fail to detect. 


At Bar Harsor.—The speakers at the American In- 
stitute, so far as arranged, are: Hon. Henry Barnard, 
Hartford, Conn.,—subject, “‘ Reminiscences of our Educa- 
tional History ” ; Hon. Edward Atkinson, Boston, Mass.,— 
subject, “The Connection of Economie Science with 
Ethics”; Prof. A. 8. Hardy, Dartmouth College; Hon. 
Wm. Crockett, Fredericton, New Brunswick, — subject, 
“The Function of the Public Schools”; Pres. Wm. De 
W. Hyde, Bowdoin College,—subject, “Overwork in the 


2/Schools”; Prof. W. Q. Scott, Exeter, N. H.; Miss Emily 


G. Wetherbee, Lawrence, Mass.,—subject, “‘ English Lit- 
erature”; Hon. S. T. Dutton, New Haven, Conn.,—sub- 
ject, “ Education as a Preventive and Cure for Crime” 
Hon. Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I.,—subject, “‘ The 


Chief Needs of the Schools.” 


In view of the complaint about Shakespeare’s bad gram- 
mar, made by a contributor to “ Notes and Queries,” we 
quote the statement of Richard Grant White, that “ purely 
grammatical blunders are rarely or never put into the 
mouths of Shakespeare’s characters.” This accords with 
the uniform verdict of other great Shakespeare scholars. 
But the poet’s language conformed to the rules and usages 
of his own time,—not to those of the present day. 

that glisters is not gold”’ 
is an example of what logicians term “a particular nega- 
tive,”’—a colloquial or idiomatie form of speech, equivalent 
to the expression, ‘‘ some things that glisten are not gold.” 
The German, Zs ist nicht Alles Gold, was glinzt, is used 
in the same “ particular negative” sense, and both stand 
on good authority. 


Tue school-boys of several cities have been on a strike 
of late. This is the best illustration we have recently seen 
of the interest children take in the life and habits of their 
seniors. In almost every instance they have carried out 
in miniature the philosophy of the professional strikers. 
In Charlestown they went so far as to have a first-class 
lock-out, forbidding the peaceably-disposed pupils to enter. 
They were easily brought to terms when the policeman 
appeared and the master struck in earnest. At another 
school two hundred lads joined in a strike for a longer 
recess and less hours of study. Then larger boys took 
stout wire and secured the gates so that they could not be 
opened, and all remained out that afternoon, the smaller 
ones being threatened with bodily harm if they returned. 
Fifty of the larger boys took a second day out in spite of 
teachers and parents. 


May not this eagerness with which children imitate 
grown people, as noted above, be turned to good account 
in the matter of reading circles? We feel sure that 
the following plan now being carried out in Johnson 
county, Indiana, will be a great success: A vacation 
course of reading for school-children is being prepared, 
similar, we should judge, to the courses of reading 
for teachers adopted by the Teachers’ Reading Circles. 
There is no plan for the improvement of children that we 
ean more heartily recommend. We believe that if the 
last school year of most school-children were devoted en- 
tirely to reading good books, the result would be much 
better than at present. Let every teacher either adopt 
for his school a regular course of summer reading, or at 
least give his pupils, before the end of the term, a list of 
books that he can recommend. 


Free Eventne Instruction.—It now looks as though 
the Massachusetts Legislature would pass the Free Even- 
ing High School bill, the full text of which we give on 
our news pages. Hon. E. C. Carrigan, of the Board of 
Education, has handled the interests of the friends of free 
evening instruction for those who cannot attend school by 
day, but have a purpose to educate, themselves with great 
skill. When this evening high school shall have become 


as thoroughly engrafted on our system as any other de- 


partment of instruction, when the cities and towns pride 
themselves on their facilities for assisting aspiring lads 
and young ladies in fitting themselves for greater useful- 
ness and enjoyment in life, we hope the long struggle and 
skillful management of Mr. Carrigan will find a place in 
the history of the measure. The great body of the intel- 
ligent citizens will say, with Congressman Rice of Wor- 
cester, that it is a great day for the State when young 
men and women desire the assistance of the authorities 
in making such use of their evenings as to profit them- 
selves and benefit the community at large. 


Tue transference of William Gallagher from the posi- 
tion of head-master of the Boston Girls’ Latin School to 
the principalship of Williston Seminary, at Easthampton, 
is one of the most significant educational events of recent 
years, and, taken in connection with Col. Homer B. 
Sprague’s acceptance of the presidency of Mills College 
ten months since, will lead to much comment. Boston 
has been in the habit of saying “Come,” and expecting 


*Imen to come, and “Go,” knowing that they would go; 


but to have some of the best men go without her bidding 
has not been her experience. Mr. Gallagher is a Boston 
boy by birth and education, having had a uniformly bril- 
liant record, graduating at the head of his class in the 
Bigelow and Latin schools, though the youngest member 
of both classes, and second in his class in Harvard, grad- 
uating at the age of 20. Williston Seminary has reason 
to congratulate itself upon this phenomenal success, and 
Mr. Gallagher upon making sure of that peaceful admin- 
istration which comes from a permanent tenure of office. 
Private schools should not monopolize this advantage. 


Ar Nasuus.—May flowers freshly gathered from the 
neighboring fields, with fragrance enriched, and delicate 
tints heightened by the protracted summer days in April, 
greeted us at Nashua one morning last week. The high- 
school building, which has no superior in the Granite 
State, with the large Spring-street grammar school, also 
within its walls, massed much of interest to visitors, who 
could waste no time in rambling. The principal of the 
classic rooms, with his corps of accomplished associates, 
shows results in knowledge acquired and mental disci- 
pline gained, of which the city may well be proud. We 
were assured by the principal and his assistants that the 
results are not wholly due to their work, admirable as we 
know it to be, but in part to the Departmental System ap- 
plied in all the grammar grades throughout the city. 
After much theorizing on the subject, it was a luxury to 
come unexpectedly upon the principle working as natur- 
ally as though it were in use everywhere else. So far as 
we know this is the only complete, successful introduction 
of the departmental work in the grammar grades in New 
England, hence the advisability of a clear statement of 
the way it worked as we saw it in the regular school life. 
Tt has been in successful use for five years. There are 
seven grammar-school classes in this building, represent- 
ing four grades arranged in two sections, with seven 
teachers. The subjects taught are reading, spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, geography, history, writing, drawing, 
music, book-keeping (in the first class, only), physiology 
and hygiene, declamations and recitations. The writing 
has 25 minutes 3 days each week; drawing, 40 minntes 
2 days; music, 15 minutes 4 days; history, 35 minutes 
per day. 

Each teacher has one special subject and two or more 
incidental ones. Miss D. has the arithmetic, for the en- 
tire four years of each class in first section of four classes. 
Miss P. the history, Miss G. the language, Miss K. the 
geography. ‘Two of them have also reading and spelling, 
the other two writing and drawing, physiology and hygiene. 
The bookkeeping and music are divided among them all. 

At nine o’clock the teachers went to their respective 
rooms and proceeded with their exercises as though they 
were to spend the day there. Miss D. had arithmetic, 
Miss P. history, Miss G. language, Miss K. geography, 
after which each took some incidental subject. After re- 
cess we found each teacher in a different room before a 
different clase, teaching the same subject, though of a dif 
ferent grade. It was as natural for her to be there as 
though she had not been elsewhere before recess. Thus 
each teacher is in four class-rooms each day, the transfers 


being made at recess. 
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Several things impressed us. Its success depends upon 
the faithfulness to details and love of system on the part of 
the superintendent. Nashua’s leader would make it a 
success anywhere, because of his method and manner of 
administering affairs, and upon the elasticity and loyalty 
of the teachers. Its special merits as here carried out 
are, (1) reducing discipline to the minimum of friction ; 
(2) reducing the vicious influence of a teacher on a fret- 
ful day to the minimum ; (3) distributing the gladness of 
a joyous teacher to all the rooms; (4) making each 
teacher responsible for one subject through the entire 
course; (5) assuming the same general method in each 
subject ; (6) giving each teacher the time and facilities 
for having a specialty and making herself an expert in 
it; (7) preventing the prejudices of any teacher against a 
pupil to shadow him for more than a quarter of the day ; 
(8) accomplishing more with the principles and processes 
than the same teachers would with the same pupils in the 
same number of weeks by the old ways. 

Too much depends upon the skill of the superintendent, 
the attention to details, the elasticity and loyalty of the 
teachers, to justify us in recommending the system in the- 
ory or for practice, but of its success in Nashua we have 
no question. We were present on the day in which the 
special drawing teacher was in the building, and we saw 
the work so quietly, philosophically, scientifically done 
that the teacher and her work are among pleasantest mem- 
ories of school visitations. The zeal of pupils in every 
room was only equaled by the clearness of conception of 
that which was to be done and freedom in doingit. In one 
room each pupil had a sphere an inch in dimeter, with 
hemisphere, cylinder, cube, and prism, tomatch; in an- 
other they had a box of Milton Bradley’s ash and black- 
walnut squares, triangles, etc., for designing ; in another 
pressed leaves, gathered and prepared by themselves, in 
quantity last October against the time of need; in an- 
other, with scissors and paper they cut the forms to train the 
hand as well as the eye,—while upon the shelves were no 
end of things they had made with needle and thread, jack- 
knife, hammer, and nails,—not for amusement, but for 
training of hand and eye in art and its applications. 
Such days “ Among the Schools ”’ make educational edit- 
orial life a reality, intensify sympathy with the teachers, 
and heighten our appreciation of the earnest spirits who 
by their intelligent, devoted labor, are solving problems 
that vex the statesman. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


We publish this week a discriminating commendation 
of the industrial training idea, by a gentleman skilled in 
the art of observing men and measures. We have in 
type also, for next week, an equally able criticism of the 
system by “A Layman.” These gentlemen, residents of 
Chicago, strangers to each other, have put the two sides 
stronger than we have seen them stated elsewhere. In- 
dependent, scholarly, discerning, they have offered the 
best possible commentary on the unsettled condition 
of the educational thought this question. If there was 
not a philosophical basis for such an innovation, if there 
was not a popular interest in the subject bordering at 
least on a demand for it, we are sure that a writer like 
“The Gown,” who has wielded an editorial pen of na- 
tional importance for many years, would not of his own 
motion write so brilliant a plea for “The New Educa- 
tion.” 

On the other hand, if there were not suspicious ele- 
ments in it, if there were not tendencies in it which are 
liable to do the school system harm, such a gentleman as 
“A Layman,” with wide educational experience, keen 
philosophic mind, and with no marked conservative nat- 
ure, would not write questioningly of the system. It looks 
as though industrial training had come to stay, but 
whether as an integral part of our educational system or 
as a specialty in large cities, depends upon the influence 
which the fresh discussion has upon the public mind. 
The vast majority of educational leaders, even, are still 
undecided as to the place it should occupy in our system. 

We hope these articles will be carefully, thoughtfully 
read. It will be many a day before either side will have 
a better defender. Our own judgment is clear, but we 
prefer to wait until our correspondents have had their 
say. After next week we will mass the arguments in 
favor from our correspondents, and the week after that 


the arguments against it. Will our friends who have 
opinions or convictions forward a brief, crisp statement of 
their views and the reasons therefore. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUTE TO DR. 
PHILBRICK. 


It may interest our readers to see what the Revue Péd- 
agogique, a monthly educational magazine, published in 
Paris, has to say of the late Mr. John D. Philbrick. In 
the number for March 15, is the following tribute, which 
is honorable alike to Mr. Philbrick and to the Boston 
school system, of which he was the distinguished repre- 


sentative : 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 
(27 May, 1818 — 2 February, 1886.) 

We cannot permit the mournful intelligence, brought us by the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, of Boston, to pass by without paying 
the homage of respectful sympathy tojthe memory of the eminent 
man whom America has lost. The reputation of teachers and 
school directors rarely crosses the Atlantic. The name of Mr. 
Philbrick forms one of the first exceptions to this limitation of mu- 
tual ignorance and indifference. For twenty years he has been 
better known in Europe than any other American educator, and he 
was justly entitled to this distinction. No man has labored harder, 
or with better success, to introduce America to Europeans and 
Europe to Americans in school matters. He created by his toils, 
by his travels, by his visits to the great expositions of Vienna and 
Paris, by his reports and official publications, a bond of union be- 
tween the two worlds. He was one of the first to comprehend and 
prove the transcendant advantage of these international relations. 

Beautiful is the end of that man to whom his fellow-citizens 
unanimously render such a tribute of recognition as has been paid 
Mr. Philbrick in the United States. The number of the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION which is devoted to it forms one of the most touch- 
ing memorials which it could fall to the lot of man to deserve. 
There appear a succession of moving testimonies, all proceeding 
from men who knew him personally, all full of facts given with 
American precision and with the eloquence of simple sincerity. 

One cannot read these pages without remarking how much they 
do honor to the man and to the country. It takes a great, free 
people, profoundly republican, appreciating, by something more 
than empty phrases, what education is in the destinies of a coun- 
try, to produce outside of official demonstrations this outburst of 
public sympathy, this spontaneous tribute of admiration, respect, 
and gratitude for a man who all his life has been nothing else 
than a nian of the school. It takes a man of very rare moral 
value to have acquired by such a work such a popular estimation. 
But whoever has known Mr. Philbrick has learned the secret of 
his strength and his success. His was a spirit frank, ingenuous, 
and trae, one of those souls which continue young because they re- 
main sincere. He had found his vocation and he never left it, 
although in a land and a time in which men of his merit may find 
in political life so many more illustrious positions. He was never 
visionary. He believed in education. He had the good sense to 
conceive the best ideal and to live it. 

While young he had heard the utterances of Horace Mann, and 
that weighty voice stirred him to the depths of his soul. To his 
latest years he remembered some admirable passages from the ad- 
dresses of the great patriot, and recited them with such emotion 
that it was impossible not to be stirred by them. Thedying words 
of Horace Mann, which had been the motto of his life, ‘‘ Be ashamed 
to die without having accomplished some victory for humanity,” 
had penetrated his heart. 

It was Horace Mann who in some sort gave him a vision of a life 
wholly consecrated to the work of popular education. Mr. Phil- 
brick was then a simple professor in a small college. He little 
thought that it was he to whom would be reserved the great task 
of succeeding Horace Mann, and of being for more than twenty 
years the superintendent of schools in Boston. He was in that 
position in 1876, at the time of the visit of the French delegates to 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. This is not the place 
to repeat what these delegates said in their joint report upon Boston 
and its schools, which are, perhaps the finest in the world. We 
call to mind only the fact that this system, commenced by Hor- 
ace Mann, was largely due to the personal work of Mr. Philbrick. 

With a clear and well balanced mind, always accessible to ideas 
of progress, he had read or observed all which could instruct him, 
and he borrowed freely from Germany, England, and France all 


the details of organization and all the methods of instruction which 
seemed to him worthy of imitation. But underneath all this mass 
of acquired information there was ever something which was his 
own and which constituted the unity of his plan, the power of his 
action, the originality of his system. He had a purpose and noth- 
ing could make him lose sight of it, either on the whole or in the 
details. This purpose was to make free citizens of a free country ; 
it was to give them an education, not from without, but from within ; 
it was to reach the soul’s life, and to make of education the ap- 
prenticeship to self-government. 

How often in our interviews at Boston during our visit, at Paris 
during his sojourn at the Exposition of 1878, have we remarked with 
what marvelous lucidity he cleared up the most complex or the most 
delicate school questions, elevating them .by a single stroke above 
secondary interests in order to judge and decide summarily, cate- 
gorically & /’ Americane, according to the single criterion : ‘* Is this 
practice, this method, the one to make freemen?”’ Or, again: 
**If we adopt it, will our pupils become better in mind or charac- 
ter? If yes, then it is good; if not, no.”’ 


The article concludes with a quotation from the con- 
cluding paragraph of Mr. Philbrick’s last report to the 


Boston committee of publie schools, 


THIS AND THAT. 


— New moon on Monday. 

— Battle of Williamsburg, May 5, 1862. 

— Battle of Fredricksburg, May 3, 1863. 

— Battle of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864, 

— Humboldt died (aged 90) May 6, 1859. 

— Patti’s tour in Spain proved unsuccessful. 

— Louisiana purchased frum the French, April 30, 1803. 

— John Gilbert, at 76, is the oldest actor in active service. 

— James Montgomery, Scottish poet, died April 30, 1854, aged 83, 

— Pasteur has treated 400 cases of hydrophobia and lost but one. 

— Prof. Ezra Brainard has been elected president of Middlebury 
College, Vermont. 

— Congress has appropriated $2,323,600 for land and building 
for a national library. 

— Leyden University is the richest in the world, with real estate 
which is valued at $4,000,000. 

— ‘‘Wouldn’t four addresses be better than six, at the School- 
masters’ Club ?’’ is asked of us, 

— A. Bronson Alcott is much improved in health, but is unable 
to talk, though his mind is bright. 

— And now it is the success or failure of Henry James’ Boston- 
ians that is being discussed in literary circles, 

— Dr. W. A. Hammond and Clara Lanza have written the 
Tales of Eccentric Life, to be issued in cheap form, 

— It’s stepping up the step that isn’t there that shakes a man’s 
faith in the integrity of the human organism.— Exchange. 

— Arkansas seceded May 6, 1861, by a vote of 69to 1. The 
Tennessee legislature passed the ordinance of secession the same day 

— I. W. Fitch, who has been the western representative of E. 
L. Kellogg & Co., has entered the employ of Law, King & Law, 
Publishing House, Chicago. 

— In England, every 500th man takes a college course; in Scot- 
land, every 615th; in Germany, every 213th; and in the United 
States, every 200th.— Exchange. 

— $45,500 was paid for Breton’s ‘‘ Communicants”’ at the sule 
of the Morgan collection, and is said to be the largest price ever 
paid for a picture by a living artist. 

— The Smith College girls have organized a society for the 
protection of birds, The /arks of Amherst will receive their first 
attention. — Exchange, with variations. 

— William H. Gardiner, of Portsmouth, chief clerk of the 
United States Bureau of Education, is writing a book on the 
** History of National Aid to Education.”’ 

— ‘*Thomas, spell weather,’’ said the master. ‘‘ W-i-a-e-t-h- 
t-h-i-a-e-r, weather.’’ ‘‘ You’ve given us the worst spell of 
weather we’ve had this year.’ —Independent. 

— Mr. Whittier has destroyed most of the letters received during 
the anti-slavery period and the war, that they may never get into 
print. He thinks it a shameful breach of trust to publish such 
personal letters. 

— Professor Turner of Edinburgh, anatomist, receives $22,000 
salary. This is supposed to be the highest salary paid any teacher 
in the world. The highest in the United States is $8,000, paid 
President Holden of the California State University. 

— Newberry gave Chicago nearly 3,000,000 for library purposes. 
Enoch Pratt gave Baltimore upward of $1,000,000 ; Mrs. Fiske 
gave Cornell $1,500,000; Judge Packer gave Lehigh University 
$500,000; Professor Horsford gives Wellesley nearly $250,000, 

— Public Opinion seems to have hit upon a fortunate literary 
venture, and with skill, good taste, and discretion publishes each 
week the cream of what is published in the best newspapers, pro- 
fessional journals, scientific and literary issues of the country. 
Success to so worthy an enterprise ! 

— It is now Miss Ruth Ellis’s turn. She denies the authorship 
of the Saxe Holm writings, but one of her ‘‘old acquaintances ’”’ 
affirms that she did write them, and the Literary World thinks she 
and ‘‘ H. H.”’ did the work between them, and that Miss Ellis was 
the principal. She was a school-teacher at the time. 

— ‘*That’s a rather unique paper-weight you have there,”’ said 
Alpha, indicating a curiously-shaped article lying on the table 
of his friend Omega. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the latter, picking up the ob- 
ject and eyeing it critically ; ‘‘ you know they have begun to teach 
cooking in the public schools, and this is a doughnut baked by my 
sister Elio after taking only six lessons in the domestic art.’’— 
Exchange. 

— The summer course in botany at the Botanic Garden of Har- 


vard University, Cambridge, from July 1 to July 31, is one of the 
many attractions of the season. Professor Goodale and Prof. F. L. 
Sargent will lead the class into the most delightful phases of botan- 
ical study. Greater attraction could hardly be offered those who 
spend their summer near Boston. 

— Miss Janet H. McKelrey, of Sandusbury, O., received a $200 
prize of Prang & Co. for the best essay on the social and educa- 
tional character of Christmas cards; Helen Gray Cone, Morris- 
ania, N. Y., and Mabel E, Wade, De Peyster, N. Y., $100 each; 
Grace A. Ingalls, Newark, N. J., and Olive Boggess, Catlin, Ill., 
$50 each; and Emma Hayes, Columbia, Mo., $25. There were 
nearly 600 competitors. 

— The Massachusetts Institute of Technology will hold entrance 
examinations this year at the Rogers Building, 187 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday and Friday, June 3 and 4; while for 
the convenience of applicants outside New England, entrance ex- 
aminations will be held on June 3 and 4, in New York City, at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; Philadelphia, at the Lafayette Hotel ; 
Montreal, at the Windsor Hotel; Chicago, at Board of Education 
Rooms, City Hall; St. Louis, office of Superintendent of Public 
Schools; Cincinnati, Publie Library building; San Francisco, in 
charge of Rev. David McClure, D.D.; Washington, in charge of 
Prof. J. H. Blodgett; Nashville, at Montgomery Bell Academy ; 
St. Paul, at High School building; Atlanta, at office of Superin- 


tendent of Publie Schools; Denver, at High Sehool. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Braptey’s OF THE WoRLD. A 
Complete American and Foreign Atlas, with 
Isometric Index to Maps. Wm. M. Bradley & 
Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. Folio 112. Maps 
and plans. Price $25.00. 

There is no more essential or engrossing study 
than that of geography, especially in this age, 
when the ambition of princes and the needs of 
nations are causing constant changes in the polit- 
ical boundaries of the globe, and the exploration of 
countries heretofore comparatively unknown to the 
civilized world. The compilation of a general 
atlas at this time is a matter of interest to every 
educated, scientific, and business man. America 
may indeed be proud that she has again come to 
the front, illustrating that ‘‘ Yankee”’ intellect 
and energy is able to lead the world in its advance 
in scientific development. 

But few attempts have been made to produce a 
good American atlas. Some thirty years ago Au- 
gustus Mitchell compiled a very fine atlas. This 
was soon followed by Colton’s Atlas of the World, 
which at that time was a credit to the nation; but 
with these progress in the science almost ceased, 
except, perhaps, two subsequent attempts to revise 
and reproduce Colton’s Atlas when it was presented 
to the public, with a few improvements, respect- 
ively as Johnson’s New General Atlas and The 
National Atlas. Neither of these, however, suc- 
ceeded in making sufficient advancement to super- 
sede Colton’s as a standard, or supply the needs of 
so progressive a people as the Americans. The 
student of history and international diplomacy has 
been obliged to look to foreign enterprise for suf- 
ficient accurate information in political geography. 
A few foreign atlases have reached a great degree 
of perfection in both the political and topograph- 
ical cartography of the eastern hemisphere; but 
the maps of the western hemisphere have been so 
very incomplete and inaccurate as to be of little 
eo use. To this we may attribute the in- 

ifference shown by Americans to this branch of 
science. 

William M. Bradley & Bro. have attempted to 
complete an atlas that shall be as available for the 
study of foreign geography as the best foreign 
atlas, and at the same time include the official 
maps of the American continent, in which attempt 
they have so far succeeded that America can to- 
day boast of the only atlas published which is in 
reality a complete atlas of the globe. In compar- 
ison with the Royal Atlas of England, which has 
for several years been considered the acme of atlas 
perfection of the Eastern Hemisphere, Bradley’s 
atlas presents a compilation of 75 maps equally 
complete and accurate, and much more thoroughly 
up to date; while their maps include many recent 
improvements in cartography which add greatly 
to their practical value. The maps of the Amer- 
ican continent, especially the United States, are 
compiled from the official coast, geodetic, and spe- 
cial topographical surveys. To the student of 
cartography, the statement that the work was 
compiled under the personal supervision of W. H. 
Gamble, and engraved by Julius Bien & Co., is a 
sufficient guarantee of its high character. But 
the fact that it was compiled for, and has been 
officially adopted by, the army, navy, postal, and 
interior departments ef the United States Govern- 
ment as standard authority, will give it an undis- 
puted and merited precedence in the library, office, 
and counting-room. 

A general comparison with other atlases demon- 
strates the fact that Bradley’s Atlas has no peer 
in any of the four phases of atlas work which con- 
stitute superiority; viz., completeness, legibility, 
accuracy, or authority, and practicality. The 
completeness of this is marvelous, Each 
map comprising as it does, both on the plate and 
in an accompanying indexed list, the names and 
location of all the cities, towns, and villages, having 
an official recognitien within its territory, and each 
railroad being accurately located with its stations. 
The name of the engraver is a guarantee for the 
legibility of the work, which is a specimen of the 
highest perfection of the art of copperplate en- 
graving. Its execution is fully equal to that of 
any foreign work of the kind, aud far superior to 
that of any atlas ever before produced in this 
country. The field coloring of the maps deserves 
special mention as, being subdued, it does not 
weary the eye as do other American works, but at 
the same time the contrast is sufficient to make 
the engraved lines stand out most prominently. 
The authority of the work makes its accuracy in- 
disputable, as it is compiled from official and the 
most reliable special sources, inclading interna- 
tional and national coast surveys, triangulated and 
geolistic topographical surveys, and special scien- 
tific and railroad surveys. 

Many data have been furnished by exploring and 
scientific expeditions. The letter-press makes the 
work eminently practical, comprising, as it does, 
as complete a list as possible of all cities, towns, 
and villages of the entire globe, and locating each 
by means of the isometric system, which is one of 
the great improvements in the most recent atlas 
work. It gives statistical data concerning areas, 
both land and water, and the population of all the 
principal cities of the globe. In the United States 
the population of every town with over eight in- 
habitants is given according to the census of 1880. 

There are some maps which deserve special 
mention. The Polar Chart is the only general 
map of the Arctic Ocean giving full data of all 
exploring expeditions ever sent to the polar seas, 
and the first which has given the official data of 
the Greely expedition. On Mercator’s Chart of 
the World, the scientific data is very complete, 
including the route of the British scientific expe- 
dition of the “‘ Challenger.” The maps of Switz- 
erland, Norway, and Sweden, and the Ottoman 

empire, being official and the most accurate in a 

general atlas, are a credit to the compiler. The 

map of Afghanistan will be found more complete 


in showing all the small places mentioned in the 
Anglo-Rassian frontier dispute than any other sold 
in this country. The maps of southern Africa, 
the Congo State, the Soudan, Mexico, and Central 
and South America, are those for which they claim 
great superiority. In short, this Bradley's Atlas 
seems to leave almost nothing to be desired in a 
complete atlas of the world, and its price is a strong 
inducement to purchasing, as it costs but $25, far 
below the price of other works of the kind, which 
range from $30 to $60. 
Tue Seven Laws or Teacuine. By 
John M. Gregory, LL.D. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
Cloth, 145 pages. 
Seldom has such a mu/ium in parvo been placed 
in the hands of practical teachers as is The Seven 
Laws of Teaching, by John M. Gregory, LL.D., 
of Washington, D.C. Comprised within less than 
one hundred and fifty pages isa digest of the prin- 
ciples which underlie the whole art of teaching, so 
analysed and condensed as to place each jewel of 
thought in its separate setting, clear as crystal and 
clean-cut asa diamond. Those who have known 
the author as an educator while state superintend- 
ent of schools in Michigan or president of the State 
University of Lllinois, will be eager to read what- 
ever comes from his pen; but this is a work which 
no intelligent teacher can open without reading, 
nor read without instruction and inspiration. In 
it Dr. Gregory has brought his masterly power of 
discrimination and his keen, practical sense to 
bear upon each separate process of the teacher's 
work, and has thrown upon it a focus-light of exact 
definition. Small in compass as the work appears 
to be, it will be found to contain an answer to 
nearly every question the earnest teacher can ask ; 
and this in no dry commonplaces, but in sentences 
so sharp and crisp and self-convineing that the 
reader’s interest never flags. In psychology he is 
a master; in style, clear and attractive; in the art 
of adaptation he is skillful; in analytical power, 
keen. 1t comes nearer resting its rules on philoso- 
phy than Sunday-school workers usually do, and 
is less tenacious of old-time theories of the mind’s 
action than is common among them. It isa bright 
day when such a book is issued by a denomina- 
tional publishing house. 

Tue Cuorce or Books aAnp Oruer 
ERARY Preces. By Frederick Harrison. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co; 1886. 

447. Price, 50 cents. 
his is a collection of essays and lectures upon 

books, art, and history written during the last 
twenty years, and most of them printed in whole 
or in part in English and American périodicals. 
The introductory essay on the ‘* Choice of Books,”’ 
and the one upon ‘‘ Bernard of Clairvaux,’’ are, for 
the most part, quite new. A very spicy and sug- 
gestive paper is one entitled ‘‘Culture’’ : a Dialogue, 
which first appeared in the Fortnightly Review for 
Nov., 1867, and in which the author pays his re- 
spects, in a Socratic way, to the ‘* apostle of sweet- 
ness and light.’’ His critique on Froude’s Life of 
Carlyle is very just and sensible, as is also that on 
George Eliot’s Life; and so also,—perhaps with 
equal truth,—may be characterized his severe crit- 
icism of Lothair by Disraeli, under the title of 
** The Romance of the Peerage.’’ ‘* Historic Lon- 
don ”’ and ** Histories of the French Revolution ”’ 
will be read with interest, as zraphie pen pictures, 
by many who do not ordinarily read history, as 
well as by those who do. On the whole, the book 
seems to have been made up of materials which 
were worth preserving, and which the public will 
not willingly let die. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE Poets. 
April. Arranged and Compiled by Oscar Fay 
Adams. Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 
75 cents. 

This is the fifth volume of this admirable series. 
April is emphatically a poet’s month, which 

“ opens wide the porta's of the Spring 
To wel the pr jon of the flowers. 

A careful survey of English literature has been 

made, and the cream of poetic thought and senti- 

ment has been culled for these exquisite volumes, 
in harmony with the varying character of the 
months. April has its peculiar charms, as is well 
shown by Dora Goodale, as she sings : 
“ April ! April! Are you here? 

Oh, how fre-h the wind is biowing ! 

See ! the sky is bright and clear, 

Ob, how green the grass is growing!” 

The pages of this volume are rich with the gems 
of poetic sentiment from the writings of Aldrich, 
Dermis, Warton, Thomson, Symonds, Collins. 
Mrs. Allen, Stoddard, Phoebe Cary, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Chaucer, Longfellow, Gosse, Mrs. Web- 
ster, Weeks, Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Lunt, Emerson, 
Lathrop, Mrs. Field, Mrs. Whitney, Holmes, and 
hosts of English and American poets. We com- 
mend these choice selections to our readers, who 
will delight to find them in the tasteful dress they 
have been put by the enterprising publishers. 


My JourNAL 1N Lanps. By 
Florence Trail. Second Edition. Cloth, 16mo, 
282 pages. New York and London: G. P, 
Patnam’s Sons. Received from Cleaves, Mac- 
donald & Co., Boston. 

Here is a refreshing book of European travel. 
A lady with keen eye, abundant leisnre, with com- 
panionable instincts, discriminating phrase, and 
power of sustained interest, has traveled with a 
purpose, and not only entertains us with her ac- 
count, but teaches us how we may go and do like- 
wise. ‘‘In other countries one may travel for 
pastime and physical enjoyment. In Europe one 
must travel as a stadent.’? Whether rightly or 
wrongfully, she has rifled Greece and Egypt of 


She is the treasure- 
use of art, ee the seals of hi Ning 
** Love of the bend 


the spiritual laws on which our existence reposes, 
and in an age when utilitarianism and materialism 
are penetrating every nouk and corner of our life, 
the few who hold to this disinterested affection 


do it right valiantly.”’ 


Tatxs Wire My Boys. By William A. 
Mowry, Ph.D. Cloth, 16mo, 266 pages. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Mowry’s advice to boys on twenty-seven 
topics that will interest them, profitably appears 
in its second edition from this house with an at- 
tractive binding. Of the intrinsic value of the 
book it is needless to speak, as the author has 
been an expert in teaching, with special skill in 
talking to boys with voice and pen. His Ta/ks 
With My Boys in these columns, in years gone by, 
were probably the most popular articles he ever 
wrote, and asthey were grouped in book form their 
popularity increased, reaching as they now do in a 
massed form those for whom they are intended. 
Every Sunday-school and public library, every 
home and school-room should have these sensible 
utterances for the benefit of parent and teacher, as 
well as pupil. 

Sarnt GreGcory’s Guest AND RECENT 
Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Parchment, 66 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The daintiest little volume of twenty poems that 
one could ask for appears with a Prefatory Note, 
which breathes the spirit of the author. To crit- 
icise the last volume of the best-beloved of living 
American poets would be ungracious, were one 
tempted to such an act, as certainly we are not as 
we close this collection after luxuriating in tender 
sentiment touching home and heart, morals avd 
religion, patriotism and philanthropy, fern, brook 
and shore. 


AMONG AUTHORS. 


Walter Wallace, Columbus, Ind., has published 
Biographical and Literary Games, consistivg of 
50 ecards and 40 authors. Seven games of an 
amusing and instractive character can be played 
with these cards. These games teach the name 
of author, udonym, date of birth and death, 
kind of author, titles of three or four best known 
works, quotations or Latin phrases, etc. ‘The in- 
formation given is accurate, and must have cost 
the author much labor and time in its prep- 
aration. 

John Cowan, M.D., has prepared a work on 
The Science of a New Life,—a book for thought- 
ful young men and women; 400 pages and 100 
illustrations; price, $3.00. Published by J. S. 
Ogilvie & Co., New York City. 

William P. Holcomb has prepared for the fourth 
series of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Seience, a monograph on 
the Pennsylvania Borough. 

Eleanor Freeman has prepared an allegory, 
Voices of the Past; a colloquy, When the Women 
Vote; and a poem, The Rose’s Féte,—which are 
admirably adapted for use in schools for Friday 


Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have pub- 

lished The Fumilies of John and Jake. ts motto,— 
“ Get leave to work 

_ In this world,—’tis the best you get at all,”— 
on the title-page gives the raison d’étre of this 
little pamphlet, the author evidently considering 
that under our present system of education (so- 
called) the poor do not ‘‘ get leave to work.’ 
And, also, that under the existing state of city tene- 
ment houses, scarcely get leave to live. 

The great Dictionary of Initials and Pseudonyms, 
by William Cushing, b.A., of the Harvard Uni- 
versity |.ibrary, is attracting attention in England, 
as will be shown by the following : 

LONDON, March 11, ’86. 

Dear Sir: — IT have the pleasure to send you herewith a 
copy of the Pail Mall Gazette, containing my notice ot 
your capital Dictionary of Pseudonyms, as I belbeve it 
may be of interest toyou. Permit me, at the same time, 
to congratulate you on the excellence of your work. 

Faithfully yours, M. H. SPIELMAN. 
W. Cushing, Esq. 

This valuable dictionary of literary disguises is 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor 
lace, N. Y. Price, $5.00. 

Forty thousand eopies of George Ohret’s lat- 
est novel, Les Dames de Croix Mort, were sold in 
Paris two days after publication. Has this ever 
been equaled ? 

Librarianship is now a distinct profession. 

The Critic for April 17 has a brilliant review of 
The Bostonians, both of the original characters and 
of Ilenry James’ caricature. 

Laurence Oliphant has discovered the ruins of 
two synagogues on the northeast shores of the Lake 
of Galilee. 

Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., has sold 50,009 
copies of Students’ Songs, by Wm. H. Lills. 

J. H,. Stickney’s Andersen's: Fairy Tales are 
illustrated with the original Pedesen pictures. 

J. A. Mitchell has dene the neatest thing yet. 
The Romance of the Moon eonsists of 16 pen-and-ink 
drawings and tells of the origin of dew. 

The Current issued 100,000 copies of its Easter 
number, 

John Ellis, M.D., issues a neat pamphlet on 
The New Church: its ministry, laity, and ordi- 
nances, with an appendix on Intoxicants and Peri- 
odicals. 

The Railroad in Education, by Prof. Alex. 
Hogg, superintendent public schools, of Ft. Worth, 

ex., is one of the most valuable compilations, 
with an underlying philosophy, that we have seen. 

Miss Amilie Reedes is the author of The Atian- 
tie story, ‘‘ A Brother to Dragons.’’ 

Ward H. Lamon has written a life of Abraham 


Lincoln. 


Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton are 
and English 


preparing a work on 
actors, 


afternoon exercises. Published by the Standard | $3.00 


bry “4 is preparing his literary memoirs, en- 
titled My Life as an Author. 

Alexander Winchell’s Geological Studies will be 
issued soon from the press of S. C. Griges & Co. 

Miss Rose Kingsley, the daughter of the novel- 
ists, will contribute an article to the May St. 
Nicholas, describing Shakespeare’s boyhood, with 
illustrations of the poet’s home, the school, ete., by 
Alfred Parsons. 

Charlotte Bronté is the subject of a racy char- 
acter study in The Chautauquan for May, from the 
pen of Kate Sanborn. It bears the marks which 
distinguish all Miss Sanborn’s work, decisive opin- 
ions, quick sympathy, and a terse style. 

The June number of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
will contain the opening chapters of a new domes- 
tie story, written for its columns by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. 

Dr. James Croll’s volume on Climate and Cos- 
mology, is attracting wide attention among schol- 
ars. Published by D. Appleton Co., New York. 

The Scribners have just published a new and 
popular edition of Mr. Astor’s novel, Valentino, 
for a dollar. More than five thousand copies of 
the expensive edition have been sold. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy ‘ales: first series; by J. H 
Stickney: price 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Elementary Co-ordinate Geometry; by William Ben. 
jamin Smith, Ph.D.; mailing price, $2 15....Elements of 
the Theory of the Newtonian Potential Function; by 
B. O. Peirce, Ph.D.; price $1.60. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Prang’s Easter Cards of 1886. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

American Commonwealths,— California ; wy Josiah 
Royce; price $1 25....Signs and Season; by John Bur- 
roughs; price $1 50....Saint Grogecy 8 Guest, and Recent 
Poems; by John Greenleaf Whittier; price $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A Paralle! Syntax Chart of Latin, Greek, French, En- 
lish, and German; based on the Logical Analysis; by 
W. W. Smith and k. E Blackwell: pr ce $1.00....Selec- 
tions from Latin Authors for sig treading; by E. T. 
Tomlinson; price $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Last Days of the Consulate; from the French of 
M. Fauriel; edited by M. L. Lalanne; price gi 50. New 
York: A C. Armstrong & Son. For sale by Cleaves, Mac- 
Donald & Co., Boston. 

The Marriage Bing; by T. DeWit Talmage; price $1.00. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Life and Adventures of Baron Trench; translated 
by Thomas Holcroft; Vol.I.; price 10 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

Famous Women: Madame Roland; by Mathilde Blind; 
price #1 00... Talks with my Boys; by Wm. A. Mowry; 
price $100. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The Families of John and Jake; price 10 cents. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

Natasqua; by Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis; price 25 
cents, New York: Cassell & Co. 

April; edited by Oscar Fay Adams; price 75 cents. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Harper’s Handy Series: Doom; an Atlantic Episode; 
by cuatia H. MeCarthy, M. P.; price 25 cents....The 
Choice of Books; by Frederick Harrison; price 25 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Our Little Ones and the pucery for May has seventeen 
charmingly illustrated articles. There is no more instruc- 
tive or entertaining monthly published for the little peo- 
ple. The Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. Price $1.50 per year. 

— The New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
for April contains memoirs and sketches of the lives of 
many eminent Americans. It has a steel portrait of 
Ashel Woodward, and a fac simile of Richard Bartlett’s 
autograph. It is published by the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, at 18 Somerset St., ton. Price 
a year. 


—A new and most deserving candidate for popular 
favor is The Academy, a Journal of Secondary Education, 
issued monthly under the auspices of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of the State of New York, and published 
by Geo. A. Bacon of Syracuse Among the contributors 
to the March number are Prest Adams of Cornell. Dr. J. 
Dorman Steele, Prin. Z. P. Taylor of Rochester Free 
Academy, and Prin. Samuel Thurber. It deserves the 
earne-t support of all secondary teachers,as it is pub- 
lished by them, and is solely in the interest of their work. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for May is an unusually good 
number. It has a very able article on ‘The Weakness 
of the United States Government under the Articles of 
Confederation,” by Prof. John Fiske; * Memoirs of Lon- 
don,” by W.J.Stiliman: ‘ The Aryan Household, ’ by E. P. 
Evans; The Genesis of Bird Song,” Thomp- 
son; Poetry, by Edith M. Thomas, ‘* The Heart's Call ;” 
* The Secret Out,” by Paul Hermes; “ Life Beyond,” by 
Cc, P. Cranch; Editorial aud Contributors’ Club. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $4.00 a year. 


— The frontispiece of Cassell’s Family Magazine for 
May is called “ He Loves Me.” and illustrates a poem 
found further onin its pages. “A Paper to a School 
Girl when her School Days are Over” is full of good ad- 
vice. The Noticing Kye” that records its impressions 
on this magazine, notices hands this month, and Mr. 
Harry Furniss interprets them with his clever pencil. 
A practical paper on * Nice Dishes at Little Cost” is full 
of excellent hints tothe housewife. An important sub- 
ject,** The Welfare of our American Girls in Paris” is dia- 
cussed by Hon. P Carterel Hill. There are two or three 

vems, some short stories, and the fashion letters from 

aris and London which are very absorbing at this time 
of the year. * The Gatherer”’ is full as usual, and kee 
the reader au currant ot the world’s inventive work. 
Cassell & Co.; 15 cents a copy, $1 50 a year in advance. 


— The Magazine of Art,for May, is made particularly 
timely by an aceount of the Mary Jane Morgan collec- 
tions of pictures by Charles I). Kay, which is illustrated 
by engravings from seme of the most notable pictures in 
the collection. The frontispiece is an admirable engrav- 
ing by Vengling. of Milet, “ Gathering Beans,” which 
breught one of the high prices of the sale. A wonderful 
Constable, is also reproduced, a picture which, if we re- 
member rightly, brought $7,000. The opening article 
the number is on “ Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field.” Itis written by George Saintsbury, and illu-trated 
with re-productions of Millais’ portrait. Mr Leader 
Scott bas the paper on * The Komance of Art” this 
mouth, and Lewis F Day discusses“ Art in Metal Work.” 
Ruasian Artis treated of by Valdimir Stassoff. and illus- 
trated from the various collections at the Hermitage. 
The editor of the magazine sigus his initials W. EH. to 
a capital paper on some new books, Katharine de Matto 
writes of Medixueval Almayne, and then we come to the 
well filled department of American and Foreign Art 
notes. Cassell & Co.; 35 cents a copy, 83.50 a year in ad- 
vance. 


—Harper’s Magazine for May is in every way a strong- 
number. The frontispiece is an engraving by Closson 
from “ Faith,” a painting by E. Armitage, R. A., one of 
the illustrations for an article by William H. Ingersoll, 
entitled “ Portraits of our Saviour,” a beautifully illus- 
trated paper on a subject especially interesting to the 
Christian reader and to the art student. Thesecond part 
of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s story, “ Their Pilgrim- 
age,”’ is located in the Catskills. A Mr. Blackmore's 
novel, “ Springhaven.” the reader cannot fail to be de- 
lighted with the author’s quaint and charming descrip- 
tion of English country life. The number contains an- 
other instalment of “She Stoops te Conquer,” with Mr, 
Abbey’s illustrations; and Lieut. H. Lemly, U. 8. A., con 
tributes an amusing and truthful Indian sketch, iilus.- 
trated, entitled “The Story of Feather Head.” Miss 
Woolson’s novel “ East Angels,” is concluded. Poems 
are contributed by Paul Hamilton Hayne, Juliet C. 
Marsh, and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. Mr. Curtis, 
in the Easy Chair, discusses the dethronement of Italian 
Opera in New ves an ge retrospect of 
Columbia College, an ys a graceful tribute to the late 
John B. Gough. Mr. Howells,in the Study, continues 
his discussion of Literary Fetichism and of the Destiny 
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& Brothers, New °"Price, 8 a year. 
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LAST YEAR’S GEOGRAPHY 
LESSON REVIEWED. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


“ Where rolls the Oregon.” 

Soon after entering Idaho, the river, whose sin- 
uous course we have followed for many miles, 
widens into the beautiful Lake Pend d’ Oreille. 
This has been likened to a ‘‘ broad and winding 
valley among the mountains, filled to the brim 
with gathered waters.”” At one point on the shore 
we are told of ** painted rocks’’ where are effigies 
of men, beasts, and other characters, made, as the 
Indians believe, by a race of men who preceded 
them as inhabitants of the land. The Indians 
dare not pass this point lest the Great Spirit create 
a commotion in the water, and their frail canoes 
be swallowed up in the waves. Surpassing Lake 
George, and even rivaling Nevada’s pride,—Lake 
Tahoe,—this lake bids fair to become a popular 
summer resort. Already plans are made for a fine 
hotel which shall tempt tourists to make this a 
stopping-place. The excellent fishing, and the 
promise of larger game in the dense forest sur- 
rounding the lake, offer unusual attractions to 
sportsmen. The hotel will also serve as a rendez- 
vous for men engaged in mining and prospecting 
in the vicinity. 

The only real mica mine on the coast now being 
worked is a few miles from Lewiston, Idaho. 
Now the Coeur d’Alene region, after the various 
‘‘ups’’ and ‘* downs’’ of its gold-mining excite- 
ment, comes to the front with a mine of mica, 
which has been termed the ‘* Mica Wonder.” 
The West Shore for January says concerning it : 
‘‘The mineral is said to be from seven to ten feet 
thick, between well-defined walls of granite and 
shale, the slanting veins being separated by thin 
layers of soft spar. The owners have refused 
$40,000 for their undeveloped claim.”’ 

From Rathdrum a daily stage runs to Fort 
Cour d’ Alene to the lake of the same name, eleven 
miles distant; and from the city to the Indian 
Mission, up the Coeur d’ Alene river, the traveler 
can be transported on a small steamer, The lake 
just mentioned is the source of the Spokane river ; 
and although it is but a brook in size, we find it at 
Spokane Falls,—only thirty miles below,—a broad 
river divided by basaltic islands; then pouring the 
gathering waters,—a roaring cataract,—into the 
cafion beyond. Hot springs prevent the river from 
freezing ; consequently, the water power is prac- 
tically illimitable, and promises to make of Spo- 
kane Falls a large manufacturing center. A new 
road, to be constructed southward from Spokane, 
will traverse the Palouse country, one of the finest 
agricultural regions in the world. An extensive 
body of marble was discoveted, about a year ago, 
near Fort Spokane. It is easily worked, and of 
excellent quality. With the exception of a small 

uantity in California, none is quarried on the 

acific coast. To the north of Spokane lie the 
Chewelah and Colville regions, where, it is said, 
so many veins of silver have been discovered that 
‘the greatest silver camp on the coutinent’’ is 
confidently expected to ‘‘locate’’ here. E. V. 
Smalley says, ‘‘ Everybody is mine mad.”’? A 
man without a half-dozen mines is a curiosity 
in the Colville country. The whole population is 
dreaming of untold wealth to be dug out of the 
ground. If the several hundred “ locations’’ 
prove as rich as those already being worked, then, 
surely, the valley cannot fail to be rich and popu- 
lous in a short time. 

To tell, as we are whirled westward, the won- 
ders of Medical Lake (whose waters the Indians 
held in veneration as ‘‘Skookum Chuck Pe 
Sauklee Tyee Illihe,’’ or strong water from the 
sacred ground), or to note the changes which a 
year has made in the thriving towns along our 
route, would prolong our journey indefinitely, so 
we sweep rapidly on until that ‘‘ Achilles of riv- 
ers,”’ the Columbia, is reached. 

For nearly a day’s journey the track winds 
along the base of fir-clad heights, grotesque basal- 
tic crags, and slopes where the scarlet vine-maple 
flames out beside the white, starry blossoms of 
the dog-wood. From the car window we watch 
the waters swirl on between the frowning lava 
walls at the Dalles, or linger in some wood-engir- 
dled nook while gathering strength for their swift 
plunges at the Cascades. Those studiously in- 
clined may listen while the learned ones tell of 
geologic wonders in the vicinity; of an old coke- 
bed to be seen on the hillside back of the Dalles, 
where, in the gray sandstone are leaf-impressions 
of many species of trees; a few mammalian re- 
mains have been found, among them the foot of a 
camel. Along the John Day Valley are numer- 
ous marine fossils, 

From the Columbia entrance to the Cascades, 
—nearly two hundred miles,—the river is unob- 
structed, and can be navigated by large steamers. 
Indian legends tell us that the river used to be 
perfectly free, but the gradual encroachments on 
its precipitous banks at length caused a land-slide, 
which, falling into the river, made a sort of natu- 
raldam. The appearance of the shore rather sup- 
ports this theory. The government locks, and 
the old block house,—sadly memorable since the 
Cascade massacre,—claim atttention at the Cas- 
cades. In a still ascending scale the scenery grows 
in grandeur, until, at Columbia’s Cape Horn,— 

“ We creep round al 
On the world’s very 
Ona shelf in the rock, 
Where an eagle might nest, 
And the heart’s double knock 
Dies away in the breast,— 
We have rounded Cape Horn! 
Grand! Pacific, Good morn!” 
wixt those gigantic monoliths, the “‘ Pillars 
of Hercules,” that guard the 
‘ Wonderland we have tra we 
into the open lands beyond, the spires of 


loom up before us, and our trans-continental jour- 
ney isended. Truly these are the days when 
New slaves fu 
when distance, and time even, are annihilated by 
the railroad and telegraph. 

Rail by rail, as a sort of measuring-line, we 
have spanned this fair continent from the bleak 
Atlantic shore until we are almost within sound of 
the long, steady roll of the ceaseless waves as they 
thunder against the rocky face of Cape Disap- 
pointment. 

With the new acquaintance it has given us with 
the boundless resources of our country, the glori- 
ous scenic pictures which it has constantly spread 
before us, and the speed and comfort which have 
been granted us,—with all these in mind we can 
but say, ‘* Railroad iron is a magician’s rod in its 
power to evoke the sleeping energies of land and 
water,” and than it nothing has done more 
to swell Galileo’s whisper to a joyful shout, ‘* The 
world moves!”’ 


JOURNALISM IN A NORMAL. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG, 
State Normal School, California, Pa. 


Come up into our chapel this afternoon at four. 
Yes, we are tired at the close of the busy day; but 
as soon as the sound of the rhythmic tread of the 
hundreds of oncoming feet reaches us on the stair- 
ways, the pulse starts a little faster, and the trials 
and weariness of the day fall away as the long lines 


of earnest-faced students come toward us on the ES keg 


platform, asif to bring to the semicircle of faculty 
Waiting there the sheaves of another day’s in- 
gathering. 


A spirited song shakes off care-dust and the| 


class-room feeling, and prepares the mood for the 


calisthenics that follow. 


an exercise known by us as gathering the recent 
news items gleaned at spare moments from our 
well-patronized reading-room. Five pupils respond 
daily to their appointment of the preceding day, 
often questioned by the teacher to bring out a 


daily exercise is to encourage thoughtful reading 
and teach discrimination in the selection of matter. 


Should the day’s items fail to cover the most im-|£ 


portant of recent events, the teacher frequently sup- 
oe them, thus —— how and what to read. 
ere are some of the subjects brought forward at 
recent exercises: 
The Blair Bill. 
Bell Telephone Investigation. 
Removal of Governor Murray at Utah. 
Strikes in the Southwest. 
How Ships are Taken to Inland Africa. 
Literary habits of De Witt Talmage. 
1866 a Year of Fridays. 
Illness of Cabinet Officers. 
The Question of Buoyant Mail-bags after the 
Wreck of the Oregon: 
Governor Pattison’s Investigations of Orphan 
Asylums in Pennsylvania. 
English Rule in India (North American Review). 
Edison’s Invention to Telegraph from Moving 
Trains. 
Rate of Percentage on British and American 
Ships Carrying Mail. 
Greece Going to War. 
Natural Gas; Objections to Its Use and Remedies 
Suggested. 
Length of Time for Cable Dispatches. 
Miss Cleveland’s Wine Principles. 
Industrial Education in St. Louis. 
Gladstone’s Speech and Irish Measures for Home- 


Rule. 

Red Cloud Before the Vassar Girls. 
Pension Investigation at Washington. 
Congressional Library at Washington. 
Alleged Discourtesy of Chinese Minister. 

Arbor Day Exercise, by 20 pupils, showing the 
all-sided benefits of forests, and the necessity for 
creating the sentiment of forestry cultivation in 
our public schools, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


—New library buildings are going up all over the 
country; many of them are elegant architectural 
adornments of city, town, or college grounds. 


—The Church Union removes its business and ed- 
itorial offices to 33 East Twenty-second street, be- 
tween Broadway and Fourth avenue, New York 
City, on the lst of May, and will have more de- 
sirable and comfortable quarters for themselves 
and friends. They have earned the prosperity 
that comes to them prompting this improvement 
of surroundings. 


— Some of the boys in a Charlestown school 
concluded Monday that their recesses were not long 
enough, and after laying upon the teacher’s desk an 
arrogant demand for more minutes to play signed 
by the ‘‘ K. of L.”’ they startedastrike. The tru- 
ant officer was called upon, and gathering the ring- 
leaders about summarliy ended the strike by giv- 
ing the boys a sound strapping. 


—The king of Sweden offers two prizes,—a gold 
medal worth 1,000 Swedish crowns, and a sum of 
1,250 Swedish crowns,—for the best history of the 
Semitic languages and the best paper on the state 
of Arab civilization before Mahommed. The es- 


or Latin, the award to be made by an international 
and 


hen the outside world | § 
is invited in through the press. A teacher conducts | A 


fuller detail or related facts. ‘The object of this| jam 


ONWARD TOWARD TOPEKA, KAN., AND THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Editor of Journal of Education : NIAGARA FALLs, Aprilf21, 1886. 

Leaving behind the quaint, historic city of Albany, rich in its tradition of Dutch and English 
letters, in its trade, and in its magnificent new capitol, we go westward up the rich Mohawk Valley, 

ing Schenectady (the seat of 
College), Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, and other populous places, 
and a series of beautiful inland lakes, 
we come to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 
: Of this famous spot Anthony Trollope 

“once said: ‘* Of all the sights on this 
Ps earth of ours, which tourists travel to 
see, I am inclined to give the palm to 
Niagara Falls.’’ 

No pen can properly record the 
emotions of the traveler on his first 
visit to this grand and stupendous 
spectacle. The roaring at the ap- 
proach of the great cataract is like 
the pealing of distant thunder, and 
the sublimity of the scene increases 
at every step. For miles above the 
mighty river of blue-green water surges and dashes and tosses its white arms of foam amid the mad 
rapids, then shuddering on the brink of the awful precipice, plunges headlong into the yawning 
chasm below; whirling and swirling of the floods; the thunderous roar that shakes the solid earth ; 
the vast sheets of spray and mist, and the sunbeams that, caught in their liquid meshes, die like aerial 
dolphins in a blaze of many-tinted pain; the rainbow that casts its resplendent arch across the majestic 
eafion: the glorious Horseshoe, the American Falls, and all the lesser divisions of creation’s greatest 
cataract; the tiny green islands that look as if any moment might see them swept down into the 

_— dizzy depths; an ocean pour- 
ing over rocky battlements 
into a bottomless depth of 
waters ; and through and 
over it all the everlasting 
thunder of the falling flood. 

As neither descriptive lan- 
guage nor pictorial art can 
give an adequate conception 
of the magnitude of this 
wondrous Cataract, some 
notion may be suggested of 
the immense volume of water 
falling over the precipice, 
when it has been computed 
to be nearly 20,000,000 cubic 
feet per minute, in the 
Horse Shoe Fall alone; to 
say nothing of the Fall on 
the American side. The 
Horse Shoe Fall is 1,900 
feet across, and 158 feet in 
height; the American Fall 
is 008 feet wide, and 164 
fect high. It is calculated 
that these Falls recede at 
the rate of a foot every year. 

The Michigan Central 
Route gives the tourist a 
satisfactory view of the 
Falls. Every train stops at 
é@ Falls View, which is what 

the name indicates, a splen- 
Raa : did point from which to view 
the great cataract. It is 
right on the brink of the grand cafion, at the Canadian end of the Horseshoe, and every part of the 
Falls is in plain sight. Every passenger can see the liquid wonder of the world from the window or 
the platform. This is one of the Michigan Central’s strongest holds on popular favor, its greatest 
advantage, its chief attraction. So long as the waters of that mighty river thunder down to the awful 
depths below, so long as the rush and roar, the surge and foam and prismatic spray of nature’s cat- 
aractic masterpiece remain to delight and awe the human soul, thousands and tens of thousands of 
beauty lovers and grandeur worshipers will journey over this railroad from which it can be seen. 

The accompanying design is what 
is known as the ‘ Cantilever 
bridge,’ the principle of which is 
that of a trussed beam, supported 
at or near its center, with the arms 
extending each way, and one end 
anchored or counterweighted to 

rovide for unequal loading. The 
Foundations rest on the solid rock ; 
four blocks of most substantial ma- 
sonry are carried up fifty feet above 
the surface of the water, and from 
these the steel towers supporting 
the cantilevers rise 130 feet. The 
load of 1,600 tons that come upon 
each pair of steel columns, is so 
distributed that the pressure upon 
the foundation-rocks is only twenty- 
five pounds per square inch, From 
the tower foundations up the whole 
bridge is steel, every inch of which 
was subjected to the most rigid tests 
from the time it left the ore to the 
time it entered the structure. 

Leaving the station at Falls View 
the road passes through the most 
fertile and interesting portion of 
Southern Ontario, and the tourist 
gets a good idea of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in America. Crossing 
the river, picturesque with its busy 


craft, we are again in the United States at Detroit, with its new fine railway station. 

As we pass westward through Michigan, we find a rolling and picturesque country, full of fine 
farms, neat stations, pretty villages, and populous towns, We catch fleeting views of Ypsilanti, 
where the normal school of the State is located; of Ann Arbor, the seat of the great Michigon Uni- 
versity ; of the thriving cities of Jackson, Marshall, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, and Niles, and strike 
the great lake at Michigan City, around which the Michigan Central passes to Chicago,—the great 

metropolis of the Northwest. 
2 Thas our friends who contemplate at- 
> attending the great meeting at Topeka 

- will find that this route is characterized 
% by the most charming and sublime scen- 
ery, unrivaled equipment, fast time, sure 
connections, and all the conveniences that 
make travel a delight and not a toil. 
First-class coaches, parlor, and sleeping- 
cars, combinig all the improvements that 
science and experience can suggest, are run 
on these trains with dining-cars of supe- 
rior excellence. Quietly the traveler par- 
takes of viands that tempt the epicure, 


ALBANY, FROM THE 


ge "Mic 1G CENTRAL TRAIN 
PASSING FALLS StaTION™ 


THE CANTILEVER BRIDGE. 


DETROIT FROM THE CANADIAN SHQKE, 
amid tasteful and elegant 
In our next we hope te introduce your readers to Chicago ad the region westward, CARLISLE, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRApDo.— The following, taken from a local 
paper, is a type of Colorado school-houses : “* Sun- 
nyside, Weld Co., isa pleasant neighborhood, three 
miles east of Berthoud, at a cross-road. It is the 
center of school district No. 36, Weld Co. The 
school-house is frame, 24x 30, well seated, fur- 
nished with maps, globes, chandeliers, and is an 
attractive temple of learning. The last session 
closed, March 1. The teacher was Miss M. V. 
Williamson, who gave excellent satisfaction. The 
attendance was about forty.” 

The State University was first opened in 1877. 
From that time to 1885 the population of the State 
has increased 77 cent. ; the wealth of the State 
100 per cent.; the number of institutions of like 
oe with the University, 266 per cent., there 

ving been in 1877 3, and there now being 11, 
and of this increase, 4 are within 50 miles of 
Boulder. The attendance at the University has 
increased 77 per cent.; it is larger than the at- 
tendance at any institution in the State of like 
grade, and larger than the combined attendance 
at the other two State institutions. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLino1s.—The first number of the Ottawa 
High School Blade is before us. It is published 
by the pupils of the Ottawa high school, and makes 
a creditable showing. The Salutatory”’ is a 
modest effurt, yet the paper is evidently intended 
to fill “‘a long felt want,”’ inasmuch as the editors 
say that ‘‘ We propose to inform the public of 
many things which they should have known long 
ago in connection not only with our O. H. S., but 
also the city of Ottawa.’’ We hope this new en- 
terprise may live long and prosper. Itisa worthy 
aalastatcen, and, like all other things connected 
with the high school, it will, doubtless, prove a 
great success. 

Duncan McDougall, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ottawa high school, delivered his 
farewell address to the school quite recently. The 
loss of Mr. McDougall from the School Board will 
be deeply felt by all connected with the school. 

Since the middle of January President Hewett 
has delivered 9 lectures, 8 other addresses, and 
traveled 1,800 miles. 

No student is permitted to graduate from the 
Oregon (Ogle Co.) high school without passing 
such an examination before the county superin- 
tendent as to be entitled to receive a first-grade 
certificate. This plan is adopted in some other 
towns of that county, and accounts in part for the 
fact that, while Carroll Co., in 1884, had but 11 
persons holding first-grade certificates, Ogle Co. 
then had 89. 

Six candidates for the county superintendency 
are already announced in Ogle Co., and there 
are several townships yet unreported. It is said 
that the present very popular incumbent, Mr. San- 
ford, will decline a reélection. He expects to 
spend the coming two years in Germany, prepar- 
ing for a professorship in some school of science. 


BOSTON SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB. 


Elementary Science: Its Place in the Public School 
Curriculum, 

was the subject of the post-prandial speeches at 

the meeting of the oolmasters’ Club at 

the Brunswick House, Saturday, April 24. 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Rhode Island, in 
opening the discussion, argued that the develop- 
ment of Yankee shrewdness has been the general 
tendency of education up to the present time, and, 
with this end in view, arithmetic has been given the 
prominent place. The object of schooling seemed 
to be to turn out traders. But the old theory is a 
mistaken one. The great body of men are produ- 
cers rather than traders, and any scheme of edu- 
cation must come to recognize this fact in order to 
meet the demands of the hour. 

Mr. G. H. Martin, of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, referred to the current criticism upon pres- 
ent methods of instruction, and sharply criticised 
the manual training idea. Manual work trained 
the hand, but caused no development of the 
brain. Any process which eliminates conscious 
intellect should not be given ence in a 
system of public education for the young. The 
most skillful workers in the Orient, men who pro- 
duce marvels of handiwork, were among the most 
intellectually degraded. The speaker pronounced 
the idea untimely and contrary to the spirit of the 
age. Phe tendency of to-day is away from man- 
ual work and toward machinery. The day for the 
skilled shoemaker is gone by. The manual train- 
ing idea means retrogression and not progression. 
Evolution, like revolution, never goes backward. 
On the other hand, a course of scientific train- 
ing is the most practical study that can be pur- 
sued, and has its bearing upon the moral and spir- 
itual enlture, as well as upon what is called the 
** practical’’ side of life. There is a variety of 
obstacles in our way. The general prejudice in 
favor of the three R’s, the indifference and inertia 
of teachers, the absence of proper supervising 
power to lay out and direct the work, are difficul- 
ties serious, but not insuperable. When all are 
ready to take harmonious, well directed, and en- 
ergetic action, then may the study of elementary 
science be placed on its proper footing in the com- 


Prof. E. S. Morse, of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, believed tbat 
in the study of natural history and physics there 
should be no impotent attempt to cover too large 
a field, but a few things uld be thoroughly 
taught, and the mind of the pupil thus led to com- 
pare, contrast, generalize, and reach out to the 
acquirement of further knowledge. He believed 
that when elementary science and elementary art 
were made a part of common school education, a 
— advance would be gained in the work of pub- 

Other Addresses. 


Mr. F. H. Hill, of the Chelsea High School, 
spoke of the difficulty of properly teaching the 
sciences in the common schools. 

Rev. E. C. Bolles, Ph.D., D.D., followed in a 
felicitous address, sparkling with humor and 
bristling with anecdote. He believed that the im- 
parting of scientific knowledge could not be begun 
too early. Its lessons, its suggestions, and its re- 
sources are an ever-present comfort, inspiration, 
and delight. 

Mr. H. C, Hardon, of the Shurtleff School, 
brought the exercises to a close with an effective 
address, replying to several points made by the 
former speakers. 

In the earlier part of the afternoon Mr. E. C. 
Carrigan, of the State Board of Education, of- 
ferred the following resolution, which was unan- 
imously adopted : 

Whereas, on the petition of school officials and others 
interested in our public schools, a bill providing for tne 
more permanent tenure of office of teachers has been 
unanimously eqgeerss by the legislative committee on 
education; an 

Whereas, the principal provisions of the bill are in ac- 
cord with the wisest educational policy; therefore 

Resolved, That we heartily concur in the action of the 
committeee on education, and believe that an act which 
shall empower school committees to contract with teach- 
ers during efficiency and good behavior will secure to the 
See the commonwealth the best service of the best 


The club then adjourned till October. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—The Co. Supts.’ and Teachers’ Con- 
vention, for the first district of Iowa, will be held 
at Mt. Pleasant, May 18 and 19, ’86. Papers as 
follows : 

Tuesday.—‘‘ The Moral Elements in an Educa- 
tion ;”’ by Supt. H. J. Bell, of Albia. President’s 
Address ; by Mr. P. L. Kindig, of Oskaloosa. 
** Higher Education ;”’ by Miss Julia L. Scofield, 
of Fairfield. ‘‘ Grading Certificates ;’’ by Supt. 
R. W. Anderson, Bloomfield. 

Wednesday.—Address, by State Supt. J. W. 
Akers. ‘‘ County Superintendents ;’’ by Mrs. L. 
G. Murdock, of Columbus Junction. ‘‘ School 
Literature;’’ by Supt. E. G. Ashby, of Center- 
ville. ‘* How to Grade Country Schools and Nor- 
mal Institutes; ’’ by Supt. W. A. McIntire, of Ot- 
tumwa. ‘‘ Realities of the Teachers’ Profession ;’’ 
by Mr. M. J. Pusey, of Eldon. 

Discussions will follow each paper. 

Executive Committee,—R. 8. Alspach and S. 
N. Hopkins. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANnsA8.—The State normal will graduate 17 
gentlemen and 165 ladies this year. Most of the 
class are experienced teachers ; some of them hav 
been school principals. : 
Supt. H. C. Ford, of Eldorado schools, spent 


ARE YOU GOING TO NEW ORLEANS OR FLORIDA? 


If so, you can go via the Monon Route, via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth |some time the second week of April on a tour of 
Cave, Nashville, Blount Spring, Birmingham, | observation among the best schools of the State. 
Montgomery, Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the| The Christian Church has located its new col- 
same money that will take you through the|lege at Wichita. It is proposed to secure a liberal 
dreary, uninhabited Mississippi swamps; we are | endowment for its support. 
confident you cannot select a line to the South en-| Miss Hoxie of the State normal conducts in 
joying half the advantages that are possessed by | Woodson Institute as usual, and Professor Bailey 
the Monon RovTe and its Southern connections. |of the same institution is among the instructors. 
When you decide to go South, make up your|L. M. Knowles, former principal of Peabody 

mind to travel over the line that passes through | schools, will conduct in Butler Co. ; H..C. Ford 
the best country and gives you the best places toj}and W. J. Speer will assist him. Supt. Semple 
stop over. This is emphatically the Monon|of Rush Co. will conduct, with F. M. Draper and 
Route, in connection with the Louisville and|R. C. S as instructors, in his institute this 
Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern Raliways, summer. . H. French has been appointed in 

le 

’ 


Pullman Palace Sleepers, Palace Coaches, double | Edwards Co. superintendent of schools vice Will 
isvi E. Boltou, resigned. J. N. Stout will conduct a 


summer institute, and A. J. Jones of this year’s 
State normal class will assist him. Supt. Gridley 
of Winfield conducts the institute in Kingman Co. 
again this year. Supt. Cooper of Newton conducts 
the county institute in the home county in August. 
J. R. MeGregor, of Douglas, conducts the Osage 
Co. Institute. 

The —— for the July meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association still goes forward at 
Topeka. Professor Canfield of Lawrence pub- 
lishes a card inviting all Kansas teachers t join in 
giving the Association a boom by sending him a 
ecard at once, pledging to take a two dollar mem- 
bership, whether in attendance or not. It is ar- 
gued as Kansas is to get_more good than any 


daily trains. The best to Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, phiets, 
ete., address E. O. McCORMICK. General Northerr 
Chicage, of WM. BALDWIN, 

"ago, . 8. , Gene ‘asse 
Agent, 183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Mr. Editor :—Your article on “ Brilliancy,’’ in 
THe JouRNAL of April 8, is excellent. If 
teachers would only learn it by heart and repeat it 
to themselves every morning before entering school, 
the mass of pupils would substantially progress. 
Such influence from a great school j arouses 
hope for the future. Leien R. Hunt. 

ittle Falls, N. Y., 1886, 


other State from the meeting, she should do most 
to make the meeting an immense success. The 
committee now has its list of Topeka boarding 
places made out, and we suggest t companies 
of friends who would like to make sure of being 
near together should let some responsible one of 
their number write early and have all assigned to 
one boarding-place, with rooms in the same house 


or contiguous buildings. 


New Jersey.—The first annual report of Supt. 
Edson is justissued. From it we gather;the following 
items : Total number of school children, 58,000 ; to- 
tal number of teachers, 353; percentage of attend- 
ance, 90.4. More than 2,500 were refused admit- 
tance for want of room. ‘The salaries have been 
regraded and based on time of service. They now 
range from $2,500, the salary of the principal of 
the high school, down to $276 to assistant teachers 
just beginning. ‘The course of study has been re- 
graded, giving four years to the primary, and four 
and one-half years to the grammar department. 
The present new plan of having no recess in the 
grammar department is already heartily approved 
by a large majority of those interested. The rea- 
sons given against recess are as follows: (1) 
Loss of time; (2) danger to health; (3) danger 
of bodily injury; (4) danger to morals ; (5) re- 
cess promotes disorder; (6) unnecessary work for 
teachers; (7) all cannot be required to go out, 
but all can properly be required to join in a march, 
or some other form of indoor exercise, during which 
better ventilation can be secured ; (8) knowing 
that their time is limited, many pupils exercise 
violently at recess, and for some time afterward 
are in no condition to study or recite. The amount 
appropriated by the city for text-books and other 
school supplies amounts to only about twelve cents 


per pupil. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New Yor«k.—The pupils of certain schools in 
Brooklyn, Troy, Albany, and one or two other 
places,—taking their cue from the Knights of 
Labor,—have taken steps to abolish nights of labor, 
and part of the days besides. At last accounts, 
however, they were merely conjugating the yerb 
to strike in the passive voice. 

The Senate has ordered to a third reading Sen- 
ator Murphy’s bill, providing that hereafter ‘‘ the 
salaries of teachers in the common schools of the 
city of New York, employed in the grammar 
schools for girls, shall be at rates not lower than 
65 per cent of the salaries paid to teachers holding 
corresponding positions in the grammar schools 
for boys.’’ 

The county of New York has just sent to Supt. 
Draper its quota of the school fund of the State 
for 1886; viz, $1,413,415. 

The examination of applicants for State certifi- 
cates will be held at the Albany high school on 
Tuesday, June 29. 

The Assembly of this State has passed Mr. 
Hamilton’s bill appropriating $15,000 to pay the 
expenses of the lectures of Professor Bickmore and 
his assistants, of the American Museun of Natural 
History, on human and comparative anatomy, 
physiology, zodlogy, and physical geography. 
These lectures, which are illustrated, will be de- 
livered to the teachers of the common schools, of 
the normal schools of the State, of the Normal 
College of the City of New York, and of the train- 
ing school for teachers in the city of Brooklyn. 

A bill has been introduced repealing the act re- 
quiring the closing of the Union schools during in- 
stitute work in villages of 7,000 inhabitants. 

The annual supply bill, as reported, appropriates 
extra amounts to the normal schools as follows: 
Albany, $7,000; Geneseo, $25,000; Potsdam, 
$40,980; Oswego, $5,000; Cortland, $5,000; 
Fredonia, $30,000; New Paltz, $9,000. 

Silas Lingsley, an old teacher, and at one time 
the Buffalo supt. of schools, recently died in 
that city, aged SS. 

acre has adopted free text-books by a vote 
of 7 to 1, 

Professor Sauveur’s school of languages will 
open at Oswego July 12, and continue to Aug. 20. 

J. Edward Simmons, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, sueceeds Stephen A. Walker as 
president of the Board of Education. 

Friends of Prof. J. W. Ellis have paid a grace- 
ful tribute to the memory of his daughter Clara, by 
subscribing over $1,000 to found a scholarship 
named for her in Cook Academy. 

In the Chautauqua Co. Institute, T. W. Con- 
way will conduct with J. C. Hamm and A. M. 
Johnston as instructors. Supt. Harvey of Ottawa 
conducts the institute at Burlington, Coffey Co. 
In Atchison Institute, O. C. Hill, of Hiawatha, is 
to conduct, and O. M. Bowman, of Seneca, will 
assist in the work of instruction. At Ottawa A. S. 
Olin will conduct the Franklin Co. Institute, with 
G. I, Harvey and Jno. Dietrich as instructors. 
In Cloud Co., Supt. Winans of Junction City will 
conduct, and Viola V. Price, of the State normal, 
will instruct. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

On10.—A union meeting of the teachers of 
Erie and Huron counties was held at Monroeville 
on the 17th inst. This was probably the largest 
meeting of educators ever before held in that sec- 
tion. Four hundred teachers and friends greeted 
the speakers. The following is a synopsis of the 
program as carried out: ‘‘ Training of the Will,” 
by Supt. W. R. Comings, of Norwalk; ‘** Educa- 
tional Understanding,’’ by Dr. Samuel Findley, of 
Akron; ‘‘ Character,’* by Dr. S. J. Kirkwood, of 
Wooster; ‘‘ The Unknown Factor in Education,’ 
by M. S. Campbell, of Cleveland; ‘* Elocution,”’ 
by Prof. W. RK. Chamberlain, of Oberlin; ‘‘ Dis- 
eipliue,”’ by J. W. Dowd, of Toledo; ** The Ohio 
School System,’’ by Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, of 
Colambus, 

The State committee to aid in encouraging 


Brown, Supt. R. W. Stevenson, and C. C. 


Davidson. 
The next meeting of the State Board of Exam- 


lumbus, July 6=9 inclusive. 

Supt. C. F. Palmer, of the Dresden schools, 
conducts an educational department in the Dres- 
den Doings. 

S. A. Dawford, formerly an Ohio teacher, has 
recently been elected princi of the Milnor 
schools, Dakota, at a talent $75 a month. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The high school committee 
of the Board of Edacation of Philadelphia, upon 
competitive examination, decided to recommend 
the election of Albert H. Smythe to the vacant 
chair of English Literature in the Central High 
School. The committee also recommended W. f: 
Sayres, vice-principal of the Manual Training 
School, for the professorship of Drawing in the 
same school, recently made vacant by the death 
of Professor Kern. 

The charges recently made in the gross mis- 
management of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools of 
this State seem to be sustained by the personal 
investigation of Governor Pattison. It is claimed 
that the evidence shows cruel and fearful neglect 
in the management of these schools, and that the 
inspectors and other high officials, in whose charge 
the schools are, neglected to perform their duty as 

uired by law. 

rof. T. M. Balliet, superintendent of the 
schools of Reading, is engaged for the National 
Summer School of Methods, which meets at Sara- 
toga, N. Y. His lectures on Psychology, as ap- 
plied to teaching, will, no doubt, be highly 
instructive. 

State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsconsIN. — Promotions in the Madison 
schools will hereafter be made at the beginning of 
the fall term. The number of courses of study 
has been reduced from four to three. The lan- 
guage classes are satisfactorily large, especially 
those in German. 

The machine shops of the State University are 
nearly ready to be vecupied. 

Rev. D. 8S. Kennedy, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, 83, has accepted a call to one of the leading 
Presbyterian churches in Fort Wayne. 

A manual training department has been in oper- 
ation in the West Side schools of Eau Claire for 
more than a year, with highly satisfactory results, 

Greek is again part of the course of study in the 
Milwaukee high school. 

Work in the Racine public schools has been in- 
terfered with by various contagious diseases. 

La Crosse has built three school buildings in the 
past three years, but still there is not room enough. 

Two high schools in this State, Sparta and 
Janesville, publish monthly papers. 

WyominG.—The ninth Legislative Assembly 
of Wyoming has just closed its session. Its action 
toward educational affairs has been liberal and 
progressive. It appropriated $75,000 to build a 
university at Laramie City; $8,000 for a deaf-mute 
school at Cheyenne; $15,000 to pay expenses of 
teachers attending Territorial fostitute ; and 
$25,000 for a school building at Rawlins. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


— A. E. Blanchard, of Farmington, has been 
elected principal of the North Anson Academy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Mr. Crowford, principal of the Bristol high 
school for the past year, has just resigned to be- 
come prinvipal of the Charlestown high school, at 
an advanced salary. 

— Frin. E. K. Burbeck, for several years the suo- 
cessful head-master of the Mt. Pleasant grammar 
school, Nashua, has resigned to accept the master- 
ship of a grammar school in Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Burbeck will carry with him well earned hon- 
ors as a teacher in New Hampshire. Prin. B. A. 
Pease, of the Milford high school, takes his place 
at Nashua. 

— Of the 55 members of the senior class, Dart- 
mouth College, 22 propose to become lawyers, 12 
doctors, 5 teachers, 4 journalists, 3 farmers, 2 
ministers, 3 go into business, 1 into engineering, 
and 3 are as yet undecided. 

VERMONT. 


— The prospects of Middlebury College are 
brightening, $50,000 having been already pledged 
provided another $50,000 can be raised, and a 
wealthy friend of the college engages to raise $30,- 
0U0 of that. The curriculum is being altered to 
keep pace with the times. The trustees voted at 
the recent meeting to make Greek optional, which 
is a great departure from the policy heretofore 
pursued, 

— Castleton normal school,—Capt. A. E. Leav- 
enworth, principal,—has 140 students, 100 of whom 
are doing normal work. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Edward B. Perry, the blind pianist, gave leo- 
ture recitals last week at Bradford pe) it and 
the Institute for the Blind, South Boston ; he 
played at the Ladies’ Seminary, Andover, last 
Monday. Mr. Perry was educated in Germany, 
and is a first-class pianist and teacher. 

— Geo. A Lawton, recently elected superintend- 
ent of schools in Lowell, was promoted from the 
office of city solicitor. He was formerly a 
of the Greene street school, and has retained hi 

acquaintance with school men and methods during 
the years he has devoted to the legal profession. 
The return of such a man to the profession argues 
well at such a time as this. 

— The next meeting of the Normal Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the lecture- 
room of the Bromfield Street M. E. Church, Bos- 


Ohio delegations to the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Topeka, consists of Hon, LeRoy D, 


ton, Saturday, May 1, 1886, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Papers will be presented as follows; ‘The Sense 


iners will be held in the high school building, Co- 
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of Rhythm and Its Development,”’ by E. N. An- 
derson, of Worcester; ‘‘ Short Lesson and Exer- 
cise in Teaching Time,”’ by Mr. H. E. Holt, of 
Boston; *‘ Examinations in Music,’’ by Mr. S. W. 
Cole, of Brookline; ‘‘ Music in Education,’’ by 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D. 

— The following is the full text of the evening 
high school bill now before the legislature. The 
Committee on Education have reported unani- 
mously in its favor: 

An act authorizing the establishment and maintenance 
of evening high schools in certain cities. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows: 

SECTION lL. city of fifty thousand or more inhab- 
itante shall establish and thereafter annually maintain 
an evening high school, in which shall be taught such 
pranches of learning as the school committee thereof 
deem expedient, whenever fifty or more residents 


may 

fourteen = of age, or over, who desire, and in the 

opinion of the committee are competent to pursue high 
tition therefor. 


school studies, shall 
Sec. 2. The school committee shall have the same su- 
rinteodence over such school as they have over day 

schools ; may determine the term or terms of time in 

each year, and the hours of the evening during which 

such school shall be kept,and may make such regula- 

tions as to attendance thereat as they may deem proper. 
Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The Wesleyan juniors have elected these offi- 

cers: Pres., J. A. Cole; Vice-Prests., Miss In- 

less and Ht. €. Hutchinson Sec., E. Fish; 
oth E. E. Pixley. 

— The teachers of New Haven have invited 
State Sec. Hine to speak to them sometime during 
the month of May, a courtesy well deserved by 
him in recognition of his earnest and efficient work 
for the schools of Connecticut. 

— There is a growing sentiment among the 
teachers that a knowledge of the pupils’ develop- 
ment and fitness for higher work is more thoroughly 
gained by the mutual consideration of his written 
work and his teachers’ opinion than by trusting to 
any written test alone. 


* And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that invest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.’’ 


The above quotation from Mr. Longfel- 
low’s beautiful poem seems eminently ap- 
propriate in connection with the opportuni- 
ties offered for rest and recreation in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association at Topeka 
in July. Reduced railroad rates, good ac- 
commodations at low rates at the hotels, 
boarding houses, and with private families 
at Topeka, and exceedingly favorable ex- 
cursion rates to Colorado and the Pacific 
coast, would seem to place the possibility of 
making the journey to one or all of these 


professional teachers. With such, who can 
doubt tha: the “ cares that infest the day ” 
will silently take their departure under the 
irresistible influence of the mental inspira- 
tion of the meeting at Topeka, the phys- 
ical invigoration of the mountains of Color- 
ado, or the quiet peace and rest of the even 
temperature, health-giving breezes, pure at- 
mosphere, and beauty of ocean, lake, and 
mountain scenery of California ? 

Those who take advantage of the favor- 
able circumstances mentioned, should. bear 
in mind that the “ Burlington route,” Chi- 
‘eago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, offers 


| facilities and first-class accommodations for 


localities within the means of a majority of | 


reaching Topeka, Col 
from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis. It 
runs through Pullman sleepers from Chi- 
cago direct to Topeka, and reclining-chair 
cars, dining cars, Pullman sleepers, and 
luxurious passenger coaches to Kansas City, 
connecting direct with through reclining- 
chair cars, and passenger coaches from Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, and Peoria. The 
Burlington route is also the only line with 
its own track from Chicago, Peoria, or St. 
Louis to Denver, either by way of Kansas 
City or Pacifie Junction, Council Bluffs or 
Omaha; through Pullman sleepers being 
run for the entire distance from Chicago to 

nver. At its various eastern and west- 
ern terminals it connects with through 
trains both from the East and for all points 
in Colorado and California. 

For tickets and rates, or general infor- 
mation regarding the Burlington route, 
apply to your nearest railroad coupon-ticket 
agent, or address Perceval Lowell, Gen. 
Pass. Agent, C., B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, Ill. 


GrapvuateEs of literary colleges can find 
superior facilities for turning their educa- 
tion to practical advantage at H. B. Bry- 


ant’s Chicago Business College. Write for 
particulars, especially if you think of enter- 


orado, or California, A VALUABLE PRIZE. 


A Program ror “ Hommes Day.” 


We take pleasure in offering our readers 
either of the following valuable prizes for 
THE BEST ProGRAM of Scuoot EXERCISES 
for HotmesDay, 


This exercises should not exceed 2000 words, and 
the Premium Exercise will be published in August 
in THE JOURNAL, for the use of teachers, for a 
Holmes Day in September. Ali MSS. should be 
sent to the ** Publisher of Tok JOURNAL OF ED- 


UCATION,”’ on or before July 20th. 
Address A. E. WINSHIP, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


1. THE LAST LEAF: A Poem. Printed in fac- 
simile of the handwriting of Dr. HOLMES, and with 
Notes by the author. With twenty full.page photo- 
types in different tints, and other decorations from 

esigns by F. HOPKINSON SMITH and GEORGE 
WHARTON EDWARDS. A new holiday volume. 
Quarto, $10.00. 

2.THE BREAKFAST-TABLE_ SERIES, con- 
taining The Autocrat, The Professor, ané 
The Poet, in three volumes; and Poems, and 
Elsie Venner, each one volume. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, #10 00. 


3. TEN DOLLARS (810.00) WORTH OF PUB- 
LICATIONS selected from the following list: 
Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story, and Other 
Poems; with Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and 
Notes; in the Riverside Literature Series, No. 6: 1 


cents. 
Holmes’ Leaflets. Edited by Josernine F. Hopae- 
DON; with a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Illus- 
trations; 12mo. For set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 48 
cents ; for Leaflets or Pamphiet separately, 24 cents. 
Favorite Poems: My unt after “ The Cap- 
tain,”’ contained in Modern Classics No 30. 40 cts, 
Selections from the Breakfast-Table Series, and 
from P. s from an Old Volume of Life, con- 
tained in Modern Classics No. 33. 40 cents. 
The Atlantic Life-Size Portrait, size 24x30. Teach- 
ers’ price, 80 cents 


ing into business in the West. 


A fine steel Portrait, size 614 x10, 26 cents. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By IRA REMSEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


ANOTHER COLLEGE 
TEN OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS: 


HAVE ADOPTED 


SHEPARD’S CHEMISTRY 


Since our last advertisement, thus making 1s col- 
leges and 47 Schools and Normal Schools that have 
already adopted it solely on its merits. 


Introduction Price, $1.12. 


Sample copy sent, postpaid, for introduction price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


NEW YORE. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 183 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ATi 


RECENT 
BOOKS. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 182 pages, may be had for 4 cents ; condensed catalogue free. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


The GLASSE OF TIME, in the First and 
Second Age. Divinely Handled by THomMAs PrEy- 
TON, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. Seen and allowed. 
London : Printed by BERNARD ALsopP for LAw- 
RENCE CHAPMAN, and are to be sold at his Shop 
over against Staple Inne, 1620. 


Now Reprinted in a neat volume. Lon 
fine cloth, gilt top, beveled boards, 


“A genuine literary curiosity. Is an extremely 
rare poem, written in 1620, and supposed to have been 
the source of Milton’s conception of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
It is an old book and certainly has the charm of nov- 
elty.”—The Interior, Chicago, Il. 


art from its value as a literary curiosity, is in- 
teresting as having in all probability suggested some 
ideas, and even certain special passages, in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost.”—Christian Union, New York City. 


“*The Glasse of Time’ in the British Museum was 

urchased at a noted sale of old books in 1819, b 

aron Bolland, who notes upon a blank leaf that it 
cost him 21/. 17s. 6& (about $110.00). Some years ago 
a gentleman of Virginia, Mr. J. L. Peyton, sprung 
from the old English family of that name, made an 
accurate transcript of the copy in the British Mu- 
seum, preserving even the quaint spelling, punctua- 
ation, capitalizing, and italicizing of the original. 
The present edition is printed without alteration.” — 
Christian Cynosure, Chicago, Tl. 


P. O. BOX 1227, 


Primer type, 
ets. 


“ 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Beautiful Homes. The Art of Beautifying Subur- 

ban Home Grounds. By FRANK J. ScotrT. Finely 

| illustrated, $3.00. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 
Parts I. to VIL, each 15 cemts; Vols. I and Il, 
each 60 cents. 

Froude’s Historical Essays, 50 cts. 

Allerton’s Poems of the Prairies, 70 cts. 

Rambaub’s History of Russia, [llustrated, 2 
vols., fine cloth, gilt cops, per set, $1.75. 

Life of Washington Irving. By Richard Henry 
Stoddard. 30 cts. 

Guizovs History of France, new edition, 8 vols., 
12mo0, 427 fine illustrations, 86.00. 

By Augustine Birrell. 50 cts. 

Classic Comedies. y Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
Johnson; fine cloth, gilt tons, 60 cts. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. The handsomest edition 
published in America. 50 cts. 

Taylor’s Self-Cure of Hernia, 90 cts. 

Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions, 75 cts. 

66 Egypt and Babylon, 75 cts. 
Grace Greenweod’s Home Folks Stories, 60 cts. 
Holyoake’s Manual of Co-operation, 35 ets. 

Theompson’s By-Ways and Bird Notes, 

> cts. 

Bricks from Babel. By. 

What Tommy Did. y Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler. Illustrated, 50 cts. 

Complete Works of John Ruskin. The best 
American edition, 14 vols. $18.00. 


Obiter Dicta. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


POETRY AS AN ART. 
Poetry as a Representative Art. 


By GEORGE L. RAYMOND, 


Professor of Rhetoric and sthetic Criticism in the 
llege of New Jersey. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


The book is submitted as an attempt to determine 
scientifically the laws of poetic composition and criti- 
cism by deriving and distinguishing the methods and 
meanings of the various factors of poetic form and 
thought, from those of the elocution and rhetoric of 
ordinary discourse, of which poetry is an artistic 
development. The essay is amply illustrated with 
quotations from the best authors. 


“He certainly knows what ought to be done, what 
he wants to do, where to go for his material, how 
to lay out his work, how to say what he desires, and 
leave unsaid what he chooses. * * * His work will 

welcomed, must be studied, and will grow upon 
the schools as it is appreciated.”°—Journal of Educa- 
n. 


“ Certainly of its kind nothing has been offered to 
the American puame so excellent as this. Prof. 
Raymond hast orough insight, a complete mastery 
must live “pose, Hartford that 
Putnam's new list sent on application. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER 


WITH THE 
-NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Two of the number who registered on this 26th day 
of April, secured positions before they left the office; 
and all others received desirable nominations. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


Wanted, to take charge of a “ Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Lllinois. The right 
man will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED. 


A specialist in Latin and Greek desires engagement 
for the coming year. Two years’ experience. Good 
recommendations. Now completing post- uate 
course of study. Address ‘“ CLASSICs,” x 306. 
Amherst, Mass. 567 b 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
e and never returns. No purge. no salve 
no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple reme- 
dy, 0. J. Mason, 78 Nassau St. 
ew Yor! 


J. MeNair Wright. 60c. 
Par 


READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of the Best Authors, 


18 books (paper), averaging over 70 pages, at 15 cents, post-paid. 
33 books (cloth), averaging over 300 pages, at 40 cents, post-paid. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application, and sample copies on receipt of price 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


eow Address GEO. FROST 


STIMPSON’S PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Especially adapted for Schools, Draughtsmen, and General Office Use. 


LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS. 


The Best and Most Practical Pencil Sharpener Made. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


See large advertisement with Illustration in last weeks paper. Send for circular. 


& CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


SUFFRAGE. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Devoted to the Rights of Women, to their 
Work, Wages, Education, and Es- 
pecially to their Right of 
Suffrage. 


It is edited by Lucy STonNE, HENRY B. BLACK- 
WELL, and ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. Editorial 
contributors are JULIA WARD Hower, MARy A. 
LIVERMORE, LouIsA M, ALcoTT. As a special 
inducement, it is offered one month on trial for 
25 cents ; three months, 50 cents. The price per 
year is $2.50. 


se Always interesting and ever improving.” —James 
n. 


“The always excellent Woman’s Journal.’’—Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe. 


“Tt is the only I take, and I find it invalu- 
able to me.”’—Louis M. Alcott. 


“Tt is genial, hopeful and irreproachable,’’—an 
armory of weapons to all who are battling for the 
rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“No young woman of to-day can afford to ignore the 
best sources of information pps the woman’s ques- 
tions. The woman’s Journal is the best 1 know.” — 
Clara Barton. 

“The Woman’s Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the pes and widening world of womans worth, 
work, and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry.’ — Frances E. Willard. 


“Tf it could be carried to every household and read 
by all who are willing to think, woman suffrage would 
become the law of the land in ten years.’ — Rev. 
G. Eliot, Chancellor, Washington Univ., St. Louis. 


“The variety and spirit of the articles, and the 
dignity, self-respect, good-humor, and earnestness of 
its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken aré those 
who suppose that pony and extravagance are neces- 
sarily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The Woman’s Journal is indispensable to those who 
would truly understand the character of the move- 
ment and measure its progress.’’ — George William 


is. 
Address 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED, 


A position in College, Academy, or High School, as 
instructor in Literature, Rhetoric, and Com ition. 
Would teach other subjects if desired. Graduate of 
Harvard. Five years in high school where l am 
now engaged. Best of peporemees 


w. | principal, 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TaLBor, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further rticulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\) For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorT. 


R Bene ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 


Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


AND OLASSICAL SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Gorr, Rick, & Smith, Prins. 
EACHERS and STUDENTS are requested 

to write to J. Av & R. A. Retr, Publishers, Provi- 

R. I., for special inducements for wees 


HARLOW, Ph.D. 
563 d yracuse, N, ¥. 
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Some Late Publications. 


READINGS rarnos, xxoqcence, wr, RECITATIONS ! 
100 Choice Selections, No. 25. 


NOW READY. 


Each number of this series contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, 
Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 


Price, per number, 30 cents. A complete set (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List of Contents sent free. 


Every School- who speaks pieces ; every Member of a Lyceum who wants something new to recite; 
every Famil that wante | a Library of Good Reading, at the smallest possible cost ; every 4 who enjoys 
wholessune un or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your bookseller for them, or send 


f le to 
ee P. GARRETT & C0., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Speaker’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100 “ Choice Selections,” Nos, 21, 22, 23, 4), was issued Febru- 
ary 20, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. 864 pages. $1.75 per vol. Price for set of six vols., $8.00. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 


The most Fascinating and Instructive Exercise ever introduced into the School or Home. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. Address J. W. FREEMAN, So. Charleston, Ohio. 


Every one should visit DENVER and the ROCKY MOUNTAIN resorts. 


To Teachers going to the National Educational Association at TOPEKA, 
KEEP THE FACT IN WIND, 


— THAT — 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Author. Publisher. Price 

The Midnight . - - - - - - Parker Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y, #1 00 
A Memorial of Mary Clemmer, - - - - Hudson Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Popular mel Atlas of the World. - - - J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 30 
The Life ofaPrig. - - - - - - By One Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 1 00 
The Castle of Otranto. - - - - - Walpole Cassell & Co, N ¥, 10 
She Stoops to Conquer. - - - - - Goldsmith ng - = 10 
Unwise Laws. - - - - - - Blair G P Putnam's Sons,N Y, 100 
Labor Differences and their Settlement. - - Weeks 25 
Laber, Land, and Law. - - - - - Phillips Charlies Scribner's Sons, N Y. 2 50 
The Late Mrs. Null. - - - - - Stockton 1 50 
The Mark of Cain. - - - - Lang bad 25 
Comparative Literature. - - - - - Posnett D Appleton & Co, N Y, 175 
The Elements of Economics. - - - - Macleod a oe = 175 
Don't. - - - - - Hammondand Lanza “ 30 
Love’s Martyr. - - - Tadema 50 
By Fire and Sword. - - - - - - Archer Cassell & Co, N Y, 100 
Short History of Tapestry. - - - - Mountz pad 2 00 
Voyages and Travels. - - - Maundeville bad es 10 
Books and Kookmen. - - - Lang Geo J Coombes, N Y, 200 
Anna Karennia. - - - - - Tolstoft T Y Crewell & Co, N Y, 175 
Three Martyrs. - - - - Charles Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y, 1 00 
The Captain of the Janizaries. - - - Ludlow « ois 1 50 
A Rancnman’s Stories. - - - Seely 100 
Tales from Many Sources. Vols. 5 and 6. - - each 75 
The People’s Bible, Vol. 3. - - - : Parker Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 1 50 
Fairy Tales. First Series. - ’ - - : Andersen Ginn & Co, Boston, 50 
Tulip Palace. H.H.8. No. 65. - - - - Johnson Harper & ros, N Y, 25 
The Mystery of Allan Grale. H. F. 8. L. No. 518. - - # « 20 
Poems. - - 7 - - - - - Goethe Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 1 50 
The Wreckers. - - - - - - - Dowling J B Lippineott Co. Phila, 1 25 
An Easter Rose. - - - : - - Ke'logg D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 35 
Sunrise. - - - - - - - Porter 
An Easter Day. - - - - Sidney 35 
Women in Music. 2d Ed - - - - - Upton AC McClurg & Co. Chicago, 100 
Advanced Lessons in English Composition. - - Murray John E Potter & Co, Phila, 90 
A Study of Dante. - - - - - - Blow G P Putnam's Sona, N Y, 1 25 
An Italian Garden. - - - - - - Robinson Roberts Bros, Boston, 100 
Col. Cheswick’s Cam - - - - Shaw 1 25 
Epic Songs of Russia. - - - - - Hopgood Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 250 
A Desperate Chance. - - - Kelley “ 100 
A Stroll with Keats. - - - - - - Brown Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 

> 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
WHERE FLORIDA FAILeD.—One of the favor- GOUGH. 


ably known merchants of New York,—one who 
has been planted and rooted for a long time in the 
same place,—is Mr. J. H. Johnston, jeweler, of 
No. 150 Bowery, New York, where he has been es- 
tablished over thirty-years. 


Mr. Johnston has one of the cosiest suburban | 


homes in the vicinity of New York, situated at 
Mott Haven, just across the Harlem River, in the 
northern part of the city. His wife is a most esti- 
mable lady, and is known as a writer of marked 
ability. Those who see her now, in the enjoy- 
ment of excellent health, would hardly suppose 
that four years ago she was an invalid wavering 
between the love of life and a constant prospect of 
death. To one of our correspondents who visited 
her Mrs. Johnston said : 


“When I went to Washington to attend the inaugura- 
tion of President Garfield I was e sed in stormy 
weather and caught a severe cold. it settled on my 
lungs, producing serious results, omens which were an 
obstinate cough and sh pains in my lungs. Mr. John- 
ston became alarmed and took me to Floridathe follow- 
ing winter. I was Hd his time unable to sit up for a mo- 
ment, and was with great difficulty conveyed to the 
steamer; overhearing the remark from a bystander, as 
I was being transferred fyom the carriage to my berth, 
“ There goes another to bé brought back in a box.” The 
sunny days partially restored my health, but on the ap- 
proach of winter again my cough increased and strengt 
vanished. My appetite was entirely gone. I swallowed 
food in daily decreasing quantities, and from a sense of 
duty only. Still, I fought the idea that I had entered on 
the decline that ends in death. 

“Thad heard of Compound Oxygen, and I determined 
to investigute it. My husbandand I wentto Philadelphia 
to learn its merits at headquarters. Dr. Starkey exam- 
ined me, told me what I already realized, namely, that 
my case was aserious one,and that unless the hemor 
rhages were checked I would not live overthree months. 
I was Geonly impressed with his earnestness. I tried the 
Compound argon at once and found a prompt benefit. 
This increased daily and the cure eventually proved per- 
manent. I was inspired with an enthusiasm for life to 
which I had me been a stranger. The weary, nervous 
depression to which I had yielded gave way to sunshine 
and hope. The pain in my lungs gradually faded away, 
and the severe aches in my side no longer afflicted me. 
My ateen: before restless, became even and quiet.” Short- 
ness of breath was sueceeded by a facility for using the 
full breathing power of my lungs. My capricious appe- 
tite became a natural one, and I began once more to en- 
joy life. Though I believe myself cured, I exercise care 
n avoiding exposure to colds. Lalways keep the Com- 
pound Oxygen in the house and take it on the slight- 
est pereeen. It always acts beneficially. 

“Tascribe my cure to Compound Oxygon alone, as I 
took no other medicine, and the weather prevented any 
out-of door exercise. However. I never used it according 
to directions, but in sudden attacks of congestion or 
threatened pneumonia have taken itas it could be in- 
haled every few minutes until relieved from the pain and 
suffocation, and when able to live in the sunshine took 
the Compound only before retiring. I really believe it is 
the remedy for all lung diseases, and you are at liberty to 
use my namein retommending it.”’ 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the advertise- 
ment of the John Church Co., of Cincinnati, O., 
every other week, on the last page of Tuk JouR- 
NAL. This enterprising firm have not only a very 
extended list of standard musical publications, but 
are constantly bringing out new and popular music, 
vocal and instrumental. Among the recent pieces 
are the “‘ Jessamine Waltz,’’ composed by Mrs. 
M. N. Helm, for the piano; ‘‘ Three of a Kind,’’ 
a march, for the piano, by W. Baxter Jones; 
** The German Waltz,’’ for piano, by Bessie Stone ; 
** Kisses in a Letter,’’ a ballad, music by Miss 
Maggie Orman; ‘‘I’ve Trouble Enough of My 
Own,’’— song and chorus,— words and music by 
Thos. P. Westendorf; and ‘‘ Pay the Boys an 
Honest Dollar,” song and chorus, by John H. 
Sarchet. All seeking for the latest compositions 
should examine these novelties. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transferof Baggage, stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Vara at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

* 600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

vine ean better for less 
money e Gran thanat any first 
class hotel in the city. Guest's doliveres to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


3@~ Read our Premiums on Page L 


— ‘* Dead on the field of honor.’’ It is well. 
A nobler name no warrior ever won ; 
He bravely fought until the last and fell 
With all his armor on.— Boston Courier. 


From B. F. Liepsner, A. M., Red Bank, 
|N. J.—I have been troubled with Catarrh so 
| badly for several years that it seriously affected 
my voice. I tried Dr. *s remedy without the 
slightest relief. One bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm 
did the work. My voice is fully restored and my 
head feels better than for years. 


— “What did you say your mamma's slippers 
were made of, sonny ?”’ asked a symphathizing 
neighbor. The disingenous sobbing youth replied 
in feeling accents: ‘* Heavy felt !** 

— By the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, elasticity 
of step, buoyancy of spirits, and the bloom of 
health, may be restored to the system which has 
become enfeebled with disease. The best vitalizer 
and blood purifier is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Sold 
by all druggists. Price $1.00. 

— There is an anatomical incongruity in pro- 
ducing ‘‘ The Iron Chest”’ in aid of the Brooklyn 
Home for Consumptives.— Boston Record. 


Scor?’s EMULSION OF PurRE Cop Liver O11, 
with HypoprHospnHites: A Most Nutritious 
Food and Medicine.—Dr. LinpsaAy JOHNSON, 
of Cartersville, Ga., says: ‘“‘I take great pleas- 
ure in saying your Emulsion has proved itself in 
my hands a most efficient remedy, in the various 
wasting conditions calling for such a nutriment.”’ 

— Ile wished to impress a feeling for neatness 
upon his olive-branches, and pointing to the surf, 
observed to them, “‘ You will perceive that even 
the sea is tidy.”’ 

— In regard to Ely’s Cream Balm for Catarrh, 
my answer is, I can recommend it as the best rem- 
edy I ever used.— Dr. J. S. VAUGHN, dentist, 
Muskegon, Mich. See advt. 


— A beatitude is not very happy when the bee 
attitude happens to be on your hand, with the 
sting ready for business.— Folio. 

— A good memory should always be cultivated 
when ordering stationery to remember to include 
some of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


— A witty young lady having two suitors, one 
of whom was an army officer and the other a phy- 
sician, said it was difficult to choose between them, 
as they were both such killing fellows. ' 


TO Morners. — Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, aa the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— Building permits depend a deal on 


weather permits. — Philadelphia Call. 


CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
‘loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying eve 

; known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
| completely cured ‘and saved ‘him from death. An 

| sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self-ad- 
|dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 
E. 15th St., N. Y., willreceive the receipt free of charge. 


(BINDERS for this Vol. of THe JovrRNat, 
1.50 by mail, tpaid. Ad 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO.,3 Somerset Bt, Boston, 


Is the Shortest, Quickest, and Pleasantest Popular Trans-continental Line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacifle Coast. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, COLORADO, UTAH, 


AND ALL POINTS WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


For full information, maps, and descriptive folders, apply to M. T. DENNIS, New England Agent, 290 — 
Washington St., Boston; W. L. GREEN, 287 Broadway N. Y. City ; T. B. GAULT, 57 Clark St., Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 


Chicago, Bloomington, East St. 


uis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 


all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the got national 


highwa tween the 


No Chicago and Kansas City, 


East, North, and South 
“and Tokeka, Kas,. and 
“the Great West. NO 

CHANGE OF CARS OF 


wi 
| Two Trains a Day, ) Chicago and St. Louls, and 
I each way, between St, Louls and Kansas City. |¢ BRY CLASS, ond two 
trains a day each way, 
‘ 
MAHA Gram Chicago & Kansas City, 
K AS | ING CARS, and PULLMAN 
EFFERSY ING CARS, are run on all 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 
full information, apply to any ticket gout in the United States or Canada, or call on or write to the follow- 


ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. 
CHARLES OBERG,Eastern Passenger Agent, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
W. W. LORD, JR., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, 


R. H. FOWLER, Southern Puapeuaet Agent, 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept., 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


—— OR TO 
GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 


210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ll. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


THE HUMAN gopyY, 
CHART mT 


CHEAP, 


SIMPLE, 


anoov 


NEW, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield. Mass. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 
down to lisping infancy, and suiied to every cc- 
casion in which the little ones are calied upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 Pages. cae, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.” — Register, Springyield, 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 

fifteen years of age. 

‘*We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Jowrnal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, | PHILADELPHIA, P4& 
©, C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER, 


iTCHELL’S ATLAS? 
OF THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION, The beet and cheapest Atlas published. = 
a 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 
_ No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


— 


In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NEBRASKA. 


STEADY WORK for the SUMME 


VACATION, acting 


T 
as Agent for the New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
eachers Wanted Bomerset Brrect, Boston. , Write at'once for terms. 
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CATARRH CR 


LY’S 


ELY’s 


EAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. Itallays inflamma- 
tion, protects the mem- 
brane of the nasal pas- 
sages from additional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores,—restores the 
sense of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 
A Quick Relief 


HAY-FEVER Positive Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is agree- 


able to use. Price 50 cents, by mail or at druggists. 
send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


if 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ey reason of its central position and close relation to 
all principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travei and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 1¢ 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
ey afforded by a solid, orongnly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that exacting discipline which governe the prac- 


tical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 


this route are Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its P; ger Equip t 


The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 

leepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 

ars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chi o and Kansas City and Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route | 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territories and 
British Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting and fishi 

rounds of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the mos 

sirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota. 

Still another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 

inneapolis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 

Fer detailed information see Maps and Folders, 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 


Offices in the : 
$ vensane United States and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
& Gen’l M’g’r, Gen’l & Pass. Ag’t 
CHICAGO. 


A. B. FARNESWORTH, E. W. THOMPSON, 
Gen’! East Pass’r Agt., New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 
2% Washington St., BosTon. 


Agents Wanted. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


Tj Distance no hindrance as we 
rite for circulars to 
artford, Conn. 


d hts. 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 


[AGENTS WANTED. 
The N. F. CO, | 


Teachers Wanted 
tt TO SELL 
The C Instructor,” tem. 622 pages. Over 


iq? 
Hi hild § 1000 illustrations. 
ighest endorsements. One lady teacher took I: 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of 4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can Work evenings; or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for cireulars. 
MASON & 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENT WANTE for DR. SCOTT'S beauti- 
orsets. 
No risk. quick sales. Territory wiven. 


ful Electric 
+ 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


Profitable, pleasant, and 
legit'mate 
34 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 
the Kindergarten sys- 


Sample free to those becuming agents. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 


At auction by LEONARD & Co., 48 Bromfield St., May 
Ist, at 11 o’clock ; six inch Aperture, nine ft. Focus, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE call special attention to the advertisement 
of Geerge Frost & Co., Boston, Mass., of the 
Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. The proprietors of 
this admirable sharpener have endeavored to com- 
bine inventive genius with practical experience, in 
order to improve upon all ideas heretofore embod- 
ied in machines of this description. The result is 
a sharprner so thoroughly constructed that it will 
last a life-time; so simple in operation that any 
child can use it, and so effective and economical of 
labor and what it removes from the pencil in form- 
ing a perfect point, that it will pay for itself sev- 
eral times over by its saving of time and pencils. 
By means of recent improvements, the pencils are 
sharpened much more rapidly than ever before. 
Provision for regulating the pressure or cutting 
power of the file is made, so that the hardest of 
lead, or the most brittle of slate pencils, can be 
sharpened with equal facility to a perfect point, 
without danger of breaking. It is almost noise- 
less, and with ordinary care, very cleanly, as the 
filings do not fly off into the air, as is the case of 
many other sharpeners, but are dropped into a 
box and may be removed when they accumulate. 
For full corroboration of these statements send for 


full descriptive circular and price list to George 
Frost & Co., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Wa. M. BrapLey & Bro., 1026 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, have published a match pair of fine 
line and stipple steel engravings, admirably adapt- 
ed for the home and school-room, called ‘‘ The 
Smile’’ and “‘ The Frown,” painted by T. Web- 
ster, R. A., and engraved by J. R. Rice. ‘‘ The 
Smile’’ represents the bright side of Goldsmith’s 
picture of the village school; and ‘‘ The Frown”’ 
represents the condition of things in the school 
when all was wrong with the master. The first 
picture is calculated to awaken pleasant thoughts 
and memories of school life; the second conveys 
the idea of the couplet : 


“ Full well the busy whisper, circlin 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he 


round 
rowned.” 


Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 


give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Parker’ s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


PROFESSORS, Teachers, Governesses, Musi- 
cians, ete., out of employment, will find it more 
advantageous and. less expensive to join the 
Woman’s Exchange Teachers’ Bureau than to ad- 
vertise for positions. They thus get the benefit of 
extensive advertising,—general and special,—and 
also have indirect intercourse with colleges, schools, 
families, and churches throughout the country. 
Those desiring competent persons can avoid ex- 
pense, delay, annoyance, and uncertainty by con- 
sulting with this Bureau, which has teachers thor- 
oughly known and to be recommended. Address 
Woman’s Exchange Teachers’ Bureau, 329 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! cheapest system for conducting schovis 


in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, #1; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school reports reward, excelsior, merit, 
eredit, birthday, friendsh Christmas, scripture, fine 
ailt cards. Large set sam 20c. All postpaid. : 
F ART Pa. 


CO. WARRER, 
SPECIAL attention is invited to the new advertise- 
ment ‘‘The Best Ink Well,’”? by A. D. Albee, 
General Agent, 31 Milk St. (Room 15), Boston. 
These Ink Wells have been long used in the best 
school-rooms in Boston and vicinity, and through- 
out New England, and are universally approved by 
all teachers. The demand for these Ink Wells 
has steadly increased since their introduction into 
the schools, and all persons in want of ‘‘the 


E 


| best ink wells’’ should apply to Mr. Albee for 


a supply. 


ATTENTION is invited to the advt. of an ‘‘ As- 
tronomical Telescope’ to be sold May 1, at auetion, 
by Leonard & Co., 48 Bromfield St., Boston. It 
will be a rare chance to buy a first-class instrument 
for a low price. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


my retired from practice, having had 
ands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lang Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 


An old ph 
placed in his 


uator' complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
- ial mounted, and is one of the best. For wore in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
particulars, address t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 

M, P. O. Box 2428, tive, and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send, 

566 b Bos: free of charge, toall who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
ton, Mass. | French, or English, with full directions for preparing 

— and using. Sent by with stamp. nam- 

Read our Premium Coliimh, page 260, | Papers A. NOES, 149 Power's Bloch 


also tor Ca logue of Books on Pedagogy. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, an 
CORRESPONDENCE solic 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 

FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work, 
d with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. 

It has the following branches, which act as se 
many separate encies: 


VILLE, TENN. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
170 State Street, 


Chicago, 

Also branches in CALIFORNIA and COLORADO. 
For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
will remain “ incognito.”” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled; 
we have no agency in cy 
+ We have now (April Ist) 7 vacancies for fall. 
Our membership is 356. We will accept 144 more 
members. Only the best teachers need apply. 

Send postal for circular. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Cireulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


ALLENTOWN, PENN.., 
NASH 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
sitions as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
he sending Metropolis of the West, with numerous 

Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 

sentation at only one registration fee. 

«er Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGe, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


High School Principals — 


And Assistants wanted for ensuing year. Already 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from $600 
to $2700; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free. 


$3.00 to $12.00 PAID for information of 
vacancies. State full particulars when known. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


RN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


STABLISHED IN 1880. 

Roms, GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 

ay I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
| prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
| sire to employ teachers will do well to oorsecponé with 
him, . R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South cannot afford to over- 
look this Ageecy. 8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

eow South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 


A; LOVELL & Co..} yanagers, 


SOUTHE 
bk 


During the past two 


W. D. KE 
UNION TEACHER® AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in WEsT and 
SoutH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, . « Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
From Supt. E. 8. HALL, So. Nor- 
walk, Ct., Mar. 13, 1886 ; “ Out of 
41 applicants, with six of whom 
we have had personal interviews, 
we have selected your candidate, 
to complete the year, at $65 a 
month. No doubtofher engage- 
ment next year. 
From WALLACE FILER, trus- 
tee, Youngsville, Penna: “ We 
eased with the two teachers you furnished 
changes, 


DON’T LEAN ON A BBOKEN REED. 


For circulars, application blank, specimen photo- 
stamp to address above. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy and efficient; others not 
represented. Active and successful in finding and 
filling vacancies. Constantly locating teachers in 
ot pore of the Union. Form for stamp. 

ZMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. . 

R. E. AVERY, |’ 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 

36 West 2ist St., New Work City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ape teachers of any grade in securing positions.—-2as 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 
M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


pans EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 44 
[Both Sexes,] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy~- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER. 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


OF NEW ENGLAND, 
75 Hawley Street, - Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan, 
School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Goo 


Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
‘Bureau of Education. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,—to register with us. There is constant de- 
‘mand for a new su ply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who de- 
sire positions of preferment should lose no time to 
avail themselves of the special advantages offered by 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
“ the year when teachers are not called for at this 

ency. 
7) charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free, 


N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Fall 


campaign. Applications are already coming in to 
fill vacancies then to occur. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Ma . 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, ass. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
Dr. ORCUTT,— 


“ Dear Sir:— Our schools commence to-day, under 
the management of the two teachers (Misses H. & 
T.) whom we have secured through your agency. 
From what we have thus far seen of these ladies, we 
are well pleased with them. We are glad'to express 
our appreciation of your services, and shall undoubt- 
edly wish to consult you often.” 

Very truly * space GEO. E. TYLER, 

Erving, April 19, Chairman School Board, 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languae and Gymnastics, as 
well as specialists in every other department of in- 
struction. Appl 


to 
HI 
. Bureau 
Somerset Street, Boston. 
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JOURNAL EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIII.—WNo, 17. 


NOW READY. 
SULLY’S NEW WORK. 


TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK OF 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Basis of OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JAMES SULLY, MA. 


THE NORMAL 
MUSIC COURSE. 


Supplementary Selections for Singing. 


SUITABLE FOR 
SPECIAL SCHOOL OCCASIONS. 


Including: “IN MEMORIAM,” “PRAYER FOR 
OUR CounTH® ” (especiall suited to Memorial Day 


Abridged by the author for the use of Schools, Teachers, Reading Circles, and Students generally, with | Come Away, 


special application to the Art of Teaching. 


Many Valuable changes made, and much matter ony rewritten. Let Loose.” 
NOTE.—Ali abridgements, revisions, or editions of this 
Price, 31.50. 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Circles, and on class-supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, New York, San Francisco, 


Exercises), “ ht and ughing Summer Sky, 

om Nay, Paradise,” “Lo! the Rest 

Declineth,” * Now Thank we all our God,” “ The Bird 

work, not by Mr. SULLY, are unauthorized. Price, 5 cents per copy; $8.00 per hundred. 

Full set,including sample copies of each of the above, 

Special terms will be made to Teachers, Reading | wii! be mailed for Sxamination on receipt of 35 cents, 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 

30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 

Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, te, 

These splendid books are edited by the veteran; 
r 


JAMES MONTEITH. 

No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 
preparations The sole aim has been to attain Perfec- 
tion, the only Sure Economy. 

ingen free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lgipsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

144 Trement Street, Boston. 


moNROE’S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

TFhomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Beed & Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and gher Lessons in English ; 
S, Agt., . L. SMITH, 


J.D. WILLIAM 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 


PART 


CYCLOPZADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johnseon’s alone has 


18 
just been thoronghly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. It is complete LESSONS ON PLANTS. 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 By MISSES BUCKALEW and LEWIS. 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) | Jy this book the study is presented as an object 


are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- and any 
tains > ’ orally, practical instraction in study, which, a 
more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and this season of the year, is most interesting to all 


costs less than half as much ; it is far more satisfac-| >,ades of pupils. 
tory in every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers] gent py mail to any part of the United States on re- 
can earn $75 a week. ceipt of $1.00, 


FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT 
: A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 16 Astor ae New York. 
79 Milk St., Boston, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


85 Metropoltan Blk., Chicago. 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
THE PRAN G EDUCATION AL co. Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
PURLIANERA AWM DEALERS IN Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
DRAWING BOOKS, Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
DRAWING MODELS, and Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 
Stewart's Lessons in em. ysics 
Prang’s American Text Books on Art Education. Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 

— They of Bolids THOS. NELSON & S0 

and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 

are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and| Publish Valuable Books by W.\F. COLLIER, LL.D. 

Deputy. gre lowest, A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

prices. {ney Have peen adopted by the eading cities | HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 

the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every |OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 

stage, and especially at the outset. THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, el., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
HISTORICAL LIGHTS, 
D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
30,000 Topics Illustrated by Authentic History, with Douglas & Prescot’s Qualitative 
extensive indices. Chemical Analysis, - - $3.50 
FOR SPEAKERS, AUTHORS, AND EDITORS. Book of Qualitat- 1.80 
ve matlysis, - 
Compiled by Rev. C. E. Lirr.e. Prescott’s Outlines of Proximate Or- 
Royal Sro., 964 pp., cloth. $5.00. chem 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., New York, ical Physics, - - - 3.00 
23 M rarren New York 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
in English ; Composi- G. P, PUTN AM’S SONS, 
on, Analysis, and Grammar, 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English ; Composi- Sclence, 
tion, Analysis, and Grammar, Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Baldwin’s Eng. Literature. 2 vols, $1.60| Practical, Brandt's “gar 1.50 
Fenno’s Science & Art of Elocution, 1.25 Progressive | Chadbourne’s Natural Theology a3 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2,3,4,ea. .2 (rape & Bran’s French Reader, - - 1.50 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - 2.00 and Day’s Phychology, Kthics Rsthetics, Logie. es 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, .50| Popular. Hart’s Garman assics for students. 
Specimen prices for introduction. Correspondence (4 vols. ready) 60 
Ireland's Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 


COMPO ITION AR in five packets of | Le Due’s Learning to D 
twenty card h. c’s Learn raw. us. - «+ 2,00 
8 observe car » 
Pp arefully nk clearly, and te Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 


fluently. By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Princi Lenox 
High School Lenox. Mass. Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 65 


Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “I shall put | Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading 
them into the hands of a practical teacher for trial, but 1} Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vols.), \ Tbe. to $20 
have no hesitation in saying their method is excellent. Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - - $00 


The matter is admirably selected and arranged. and in ’ 2 
ordinary hands they are calculated to lift Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - ¢ ¢ 1.55 
ry y culated to the sometimes Kconomics, - 1.75 


dreary work of teaching composition up to a plane of ex- “ 
e vanc clence Series v 


For Circulars and Pricelists Mau Geogra, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venables 


Intro. price, 24 cents per packet; £1.20 for the series. 
Address, THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING CO.,21 Unt-| Pall ist, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
y to the Sublisbers 


versity Place, New York City. 


L. 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop &c., Cards 
r Card 


With Maps ma 
+4 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Mely Children, ($1), by Stanford, is a 
new CANTATA of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Harmeny, ($2) j Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint, ($2), and Bichter’s Fugue, ($2), are 
three standard books on composition, by an em{nent 
German Harmonist. 


OPERAS. The best and most complete editions. 
Aida, ($2); Bells of Corneville, ($1.50) ; Boc- 
cacie, ($2); Carmen, ($2); Fatinitza, 
Lakme, ($2); Maritana ($2); Mefistofele ($2) ; 
Mignon, ($2.50); Zemeobia, ($2); and many others. 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas for 25 cts. 
each. Cheap editions, IS cents each. 


Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. 
Orchestra parts hed when desired, 


Winner’s Ideal Methods, (each 75 cts.), are 
famous and really good cheap Met ods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50), are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NOW READY! 


FLOWER PRAISE, 


A FLORAL SERVICE 
The Children of the Sunday School. 
By CLARA LovIsE BuURNHAM and Gero. F. Root, 


This little service or Cantata is designed more 
especially for 


CHILDREN’S -DAY, FLOWER - SUNDAY 


AND 
SPECIAL ANNIVERSARIES, 


but is is also adapted for use on any occasions where 
children’s voices can be utilized. The words are 
bright, pretty, and instructive, while the music is 
written in Dr. Root’s happiest vein, and most strik- 
ingly illustrates the sentiment of the words. Bound 
in handsome heavy er" covers. Price, 20cts. 
each, by mail, postpaid; $2.00 a dozen by express, 
charges not prepaid. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 
Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH (0., CINCINNATI, 0. 


J. CHURCH & CO., 55 E, 18th St., N. Y¥. City. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship (1849-85), 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866-85), 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb's Word-Method (1867-85). 
Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1885.) 
Number Tablets, for Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 
Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 
Uinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. lu three numbers, 
Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
illustrations. A 
Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


UNITED STATES, 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Ss. 
a i 
Vor sent, post d, for 6c. Conn. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1885 — 1886. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—-PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 
s05 Broadway, New Werk. Boston. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Barnes’ History of Rome. By J. Dorman Steele, $1.00 the Classes of ’86 and ’87) ape ie 
Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman History. Pap. .10| College Latin Course in English. By W. C. Wil- 
Preparatory Latin Course in y W.C. inson, D.D. 1.00 
Wilkinson, D.D., (not required to be read by A Day in Ancient Rome. By E. 8. Shumway. 50 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Political Economy. By George M. Steele, D.D. .60 | Human Natare. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Paper. .20 
Pomegranates from anjEnglish rasa. AN rhe Bible le the 
ng arden. Bible in the XIXth Century. By L. T. 
n His Name. Everett Hale. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, - - -  §1,50 Total to members, .. . $5. 


Chautauqua Spare-Minute Course.—Course No. 1 embraces 21 Home College Series, Tr: 
2 Chautauqua Text-Books. Courses Nos. 2, 3, and 4 embrace 25 Home College Series each. ach eounes 
costs a dol A certificate is given for the reading of each Course. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION, OSWECO, N. Y. 
The College has been removed 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 
For Board, Rooms, and Rail oad Fares, address HON. 4. 0, MATTOON, Oswego, ¥. 


eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Helectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


RAY’S TABLETS, 


TEST EXAMPLES 
Introduction Price, $1.00 per Doz. Tablets 


IN ARITHMETIC. 
Single Copies, by Mail, Postpaid, 10c. each. 


Ray’s Tablets consist of from 32 to 48 pp. each, in neat form, each leaflet having printed at 


the head from five to ten problems, 


I. Addition and Subtraction of simple numbers ; 
no numbers used exceeding 10, 

Il. Addition and subtraction of simple num- 
bers ; nosum or minuend exceeding 100. 

III. Four Fundamental Rules, with numbers not 


exceeding 100. Use of symbols for ordinary 


Weights and Measures, 
IV. Notation and Numeration of numbers not 


beyond the seventh order, Fundamental Rul 
JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. excinding Multiplication or division by more that 
one figure. Use of Simple Fractions. 


are CAREFULLY GRADED as follows: 


V. Application of Fundamental R United - 
States Money, Denominate 

VI. Common Fracti Properties of N 
bers, Review of Rules. 

VII, Operations in Compound Numbers, Dec- 
imal and Fractional Compound Numbers, Pen 
centage and Simple Interest. 

VIII. Application of Percentage, Ratio and 


Pro a Square Root, Mensuration and Test 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cinoinnati and New York. 


STEARNS, B. Agent, Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 
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